CHILE: Three-part country 
(See theme article, pp. 8-9) 
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Fifty million times a day 
at home, 
at work or 


while at play 


There’s nothing like a 





. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 
wholesome little lift. 





“Coke"’ is a registered trade-mark. ‘ © 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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SLEEK, SLIM, POUNDS LIGHTER—Here’s the easiest 
riding, best looking bike ever madel 


THE NEW AMF ROADMASTER FLYING FALCON is the 
one bike with all three—light weight pedaling ease, 
true cushion ride and bump-absorbing ruggedness. 


YOU WON’T KNOW how thrilling a bike can be till 
you test ride the new Flying Falcon. 
See your AMF ROADMASTER dealer today. 
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FREE 
BOOKLET! 


Shows and 
describes all of the 
beautiful new AMF 
ROADMASTERS. 


For your tree ee a 
ATX ROADMASTER, ROADMASTER 
pag hig Le gy BICYCLES 

Cleveland 7, Ohio. —————e ’ 


and for young brother or sister 
AMF JUNIOR TRIKES & BIKES; AMF CARS, TRACTORS AND WAGONS 











Boys-Girls! 
WIN A BIKE 


Enter the U.S. ROYAL 


Plane Spotter Contest 
RULES 


1. Anyone under the age of sixteen may 
compete, except employees or children 
of employees of the UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY or their advertising 
agencies. Entries are limited to one per 
contestant. Contest subject to all fed- 
eral, state and local regulations. 


2. Identify the six planes shown in 
black silhouette by matching them with 
the named planes shown below the sil- 
hovettes. Write the correct plane name 
under each silhouette. 


3. Furnish a last line to the jingle. All 
information at bottom of entry blank 
must be filled in. 


4. This page is your Entry Blank. Ad- 
ditional entry blanks are available 
from your U. S. ROYAL Bike Tire Dealer. 


5. Mail all entries to U. S. ROYAL PLANE 
SPOTTERS CONTEST, Box 8466, Chi- 
cago 77, Illinois. Entries must be post- 
marked before midnight July 1, 1955. 


&. Prizes will be awarded to those who 
name the planes correctly and whose 
jingles are judged best on the basis 
of originaity, sincerity and aptness of 
move t, by the Contest Department of 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., whose 
decisions will be final. All entries be- 
come the property of the UNITED 
STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


7. Winners will be notified by mail 
within thirty days after contest ends. 
No other acknowledgment of entries 
will be made. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


pREE!r© every 


Plane spotters’ wall 
chart showing the lat- 
est U. S. and foreign 
planes! Just as they 
appecr on official 
Air Force Aircraft 
Recognition Charts. 
Each plane fully described. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY «+ 549 East Georgia Street - Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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U.S. FOF-2 U.S. B-36 RUSSIAN MIG 15 
. 
' 
| 
U.S, B-47 U.S. F-86 RUSSIAN TU-70 
NAME THE PLANES—These silhouettes COMPLETE THIS JINGLE. 
were taken from official U.S. Air Force U.S. ROYAL is the tire for my bike, 
Aircraft Recognition Charts. Match the sil- Safe and long wearing, with a ride | like. 
hovettes above with the identified pictures t's famous for quality, really looks neat, 
and write the correct airplane name under 
each silhouette. Then add your own last ““""™" CTT 
line to this easy jingle. Sample: (The one bike tire that can’t be beat.) 
Fill in the information below and send to: js 
U.S. ROYAL PLANE SPOTTERS CONTEST, Box 8466, Chicago 77, Ill. 
Name Age. Sex 
Address. 
City. Zone. State 
Signature of Parent or Guardi 
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Will “Big Four” Meet 
To Reduce War Danger? 


Will the “Big Four” arrange a 
meeting soon? 

The Big Four are the US. Presi- 
dent and the prime ministers of Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France. 

The U.S., British, and French gov- 
ernments have been discussing pos- 
sible plans for such a meeting. The 
aim would be to reduce tension 
between Russia and the Western 
powers—and lessen the danger of 
war. 

Russia’s premier, Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin, recently said he took a “posi- 
tive attitude” toward a Big Four 
meeting. Observers said this meant 
he was favorable to the idea. 

Since 1953 Great Britain’s prime 
minister, Sir Winston Churchill, has 
tried to stir up interest in such a 
meeting. If it should be held now, 
he probably would not be there. As 
we went to press, it was reported 
that he was preparing to resign. Sir 
Anthony Eden, British foreign sec- 
retary, was expected to be the new 
prime minister. 


PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


Last month, President Eisenhower 
was asked what he thought of a Big 
Four meeting. He said he would 
wish to plan for one slowly and 
carefully. “International meetings 
have a number of purposes,” he said, 
“and one of them...is just sheer 
propaganda. But we must never 
abandon hope that in some new con- 
ference some step will be taken... 
toward a better agreement.” 

The President repeated a pledge 
he has made several times: “There 
is no place on this earth to which I 
would not travel .. . if by doing so, I 
would promote the general cause of 
world peace.” 

The U.S. says a Big Four meeting 
should start with a conference of am- 
bassadors or foreign ministers. If 
progress is made, the heads of the 
four nations should be called in—but 
not before then. 

During World War II, the leaders 
of the U.S., Britain, and Russia (the 
“Big Three”) held three meetings. 
The “Big Four” have never met. 








































































































Wide World photo 
Window and oak altar of prayer room. 


PRAYER ROOM IS OPENED 
FOR U.S. CONGRESSMEN 


A prayer room for Congressmen 
has been opened in the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. The room is de- 
signed to provide a quiet place where 
Congressmen of all faiths can medi- 
tate and pray. No religious services 
will be held in the room. It is not 
open to the public. 

The prayer room, about 17 feet 
square, is painted light blue. Simply 
furnished, it has an American flag, a 
dark blue rug, a dozen wooden 
chairs, two kneeling benches, two 
candelabra, a plain oak altar on 
which rests a Bible. 

The only window, just above the 
altar, pictures the kneeling figure of 
George Washington. Behind the fig- 
ure, which represents Americans in 
prayer, are the words of the first 
verse of the 16th Psalm: 

“Preserve me, O God, for in thee 
do I put my trust.” 

Panels above and below the figure 
show the Great Seal of the United 
States. Below one panel are the 
words: “This Nation Under God.” 

The background of the window 
has 13 stars and bears the names of 
the 13 original states. Names of all 
other states are listed in a wreath 
that forms the window’s border 





U.N. Blames Israel 












For Clash at Gaza 


The U.N. Security Council de- 
cided that Israel was to blame for a 
bloody fight last February at Gaza. 
(See March 16 issue.) 

A team of U.N. observers said the 
Israeli government planned the Gaza 
attack, in which 38 Egyptians and 
eight Israelis were killed. Nearly 50 
persons were injured. The Security 
Council asked Egypt and Israel to 
“cooperate” to keep peace. Both said 
they would cooperate. But each said 
the other was to blame for troubles 
on the border. 


U.S. Senate Approves 
German Arms Treaty 


The U.S. Senate, by 76-2, ap- 
proved treaties that will allow West 
Germany to create an army. 

The treaties will go into effect as 
soon as Belgium, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands approve 
the treaties. This action is expected . 
soon in all four countries. 

One of the treaties gives West 
Germany independence. Another 
admits West Germany as a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO). A third allows the 
Germans to have an army for the 
first time since Germany's defeat in 
World War II. France and West 
Germany also agreed on a plan to 
make the Saar, a small region be- 
tween them, into a semi-independ- 
ent area. 


Santee Breaks Own Record 


Wes Santee, the fastest American 
mile runner, broke his own US. rec- 
ord this month at Austin, Texas. 
But he failed by just half a second to 
achieve his greatest ambition—to run 
a mile in four minutes. 

Only two men—John Landy of 
Australia and Roger Bannister of 
England—have run a mile in less 
than four minutes. Landy holds the 
record, 3 minutes and 58 seconds. 

Santee, who lives in Lawrence, 
Kansas, plans to make another try 
for a four-minute mile at the Kansas 
Relays later this month. 
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April 14 Pays Tribute 
To Pan American Unity 


On April 14 the U.S. and all 20 
Latin American republics celebrate 
Pan American Day. It’s a day set 
aside every year in tribute to the 
peace, friendship, and cooperation 
among American nations. 

Pan American Day programs will 
be held in Washington, D.C., in 
many U.S. schools, and on radio and 
TV programs. In each of the other 
American republics there will be 
similar observances. Many commu- 
nities spread their celebrations over 
an entire “Pan American Week.” 
(April 10-16). 

Pan American Day this year marks 
the 65th year since the founding of 
the Pan American Union. It was set 
up on April 14, 1890, in Washington, 
D C., to promote trade and good will 
among the American republics. 

In 1948 the 21 American nations 
knitted their union closer by form- 
ing the Organization of American 
States (OAS). The Pan American 
Union is part of OAS. OAS works to 
promote peace and _ cooperation 
among the American republics. 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


One of the ways the 21 nations 
work together is in building a vast 
highway network. It’s called the 
Pan American highway system. It 
runs from Alaska to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (see map below). 








The Pan American Day poster for 1955. 


One link in the Pan American 
Highway is the Inter-American 
Highway. About 3,350 miles long, 
it runs from the Texas border to Pan- 
ama. But there still are gaps in the 
Central American section (see map). 

Early this year, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon made a four-week 
good-will tour of Latin America. 
He urged speedy completion of the 
Inter-American Highway. Mr. Nixon 
estimated that at the present rate of 
progress it would take between 15 
and 25 years to close the gaps. 

On April 1 President Eisenhower 
acted on Mr. Nixon’s advice. 
The President asked Congress for 
$75,000,000 to complete the high- 
way. If his request is approved, it 
means that in three years there may 
be a two-lane highway stretching 
nearly 7,300 miles from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to the Canal Zone. 





eum PAVED ROADS 
ess UNPAVED ROADS 

















Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY: Blue line on the Western Hemisphere map traces 
route of highway system. Dash-line box on map locates Central America, shown 
on large map. Circles on large map mark gaps in the Inter-American Highway link. 








Mock H-Bomb Attack 
To Hit 51 U.S. Cities 


On June 15 a mock hydrogen bomb 
attack will be staged on 51 US. 
cities, reports the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. Names of 43 of the cities 
to be “attacked” have been an. 
iounced. The rest will be taken by 
surprise. Six points in Alaska, Ha 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone also will be “bombed.” 

The mock attack will be a test to 
see how well our civil defense can 
work in an emergency. Warning sig- 
nals will be broadcast over radio 
stations. Not less than two-hour 
warnings will be given—and not more 
than three hours and 26 minutes. 

During the attack, civil defense 
crews will spring into action as if 
enemy planes had dropped atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. The crews will 
set up first-aid stations and direct 
traffic out of target areas. 

This civil defense test will last 26 
hours. It will send President Eisen- 
hower, his Cabinet, and 15,000 U.S. 
Government workers streaming out 
of Washington, D.C. They'll work in 
secret areas through June 17. 


CANADA PLANS TO SET OFF 
BIG NON-MILITARY BLAST 


Canada is planning to set off one 
of the world’s biggest non-military 
explosions. The purpose will be to 
break up Ripple Rock, an undersea 
mountain. It lies in the narrow chan- 
nel between Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia. 

Ripple Rock’s peak rises to within 
nine feet of the surface and blocks 
the channel. Since 1875, more than 
30 Canadian ships have sunk after 
hitting Ripple Rock. 

Canadian engineers will sink a 
450-foot shaft on an island a half- 
mile from the mountain. From the 
bottom of the shaft (below the sea 
floor), men will drill a tunnel to 
Ripple Rock. When they’re directly 
under the mountain, they'll drill 
smaller tunnels up into Ripple Rock. 
These tunnels will be packed with a 
million tons of high explosives. 

After the men return to shore, the 
blast will be set off. It is expected 
to destroy Ripple Rock—and make 
the channel much safer for shipping 
from Canada and the U.S. to Alaska. 
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News in a Nutshell 




















Wide World photo 
This is a self-service ‘‘cafeteria’ for cats 
and dogs. It was built by Bernard Berge- 
vin of Palos Verdes, Calif., shown with 
his cat. An electric machine, it can be set 
to drop a meal into a pan for your pet 
at any hour you wish. A tank on other 
side of machine keeps a pan filled with 
water. A 10-day supply of cat or dog 
food and water can be kept in machine. 


A French electric locomotive set 
a speed record for trains last month. 
It traveled 207 mph between Bor- 
deaux and Dax in southwest France, 
hauling three cars during the 50- 
mile run. The U. S. record, 127.06 
mph, was set in 1905. U. S. trains can 
travel faster than that today but 
never do. Railroad officials say safe- 
ty, not speed, comes first. 


Motels are booming in the U. S. 
About 53,000 motels (short for “mo- 
tor hotels”) dot roads and highways 
from coast to coast. More than 4,000 
of them were built fast year alone. 
Running a motel is a fast-growing 
business. Motels take in a total of 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

Why are motels so busy? Our 
population is increasing. Americans 
have good, steady wages. (See story 
below.) We're buying more cars— 
and traveling more during our vaca- 
tions. And many motels offer such 
good services as TV and telephones 
in air conditioned rooms. 


U. S. families are earning more 
money than ever before, reports the 
Commerce Department. About 55 
per cent of all families have an in- 
come of $4,000 a year or more. Since 
1947 family income has increased by 
nearly 50 per cent. ‘ 


_—_ 
* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Sea Life Study 


' A study of sea life, from the sar- 
dine to the whale, will get under 
way this month in Rome, Italy. Sci- 
entists from 84 nations, incliding the 
U. S., will attend the meeting. It was 
arranged by the U. N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization to aid the 
world fishing industry. 

The scientists will report on ways 
to protect fish. During 1954 many 
fish were found which had been 
poisoned, probably by waste chemi- 
cals dumped into the sea. The scien- 
tists also will suggest ways for fisher- 
men to increase their catch. They'll 
recommend ways to prepare fish for 
market more quickly. 

And they'll discuss “tegritorial” 
fishing rights. The U. S. says our 
boundary extends three miles out to 
sea—and that foreign boats cannot 
fish inside that line. Some nations 
claim control of fishing waters for 
200 miles off shore. 


T-3 Ice Island 


Early this month a party of U. S. 
Air Force scientists left for T-3. This 
stands for “Target-3,” a huge ice 
island about 250 miles from the 
North Pole. T-3 is 160 feet thick, 
nine miles long, and four miles wide. 
The scientists will study weather, 
marine life*, and ocean currents in 
that part of the Arctic. 

Ice islands are large masses of 
floating ice. They are much larger 
than ordinary ice floes* found in 
polar regions. Ice floes are seldom 
thicker than 10 to 15 feet. Constant 
pounding by winds and tides breaks 
them up into smaller pieces. 


The first ice island to be discovered . 


was spotted in 1946 by a U. S. crew 
flying over the Arctic. The U. S. 
crew named it “Target One” (T-1). 
In 1950 two other ice islands were 
spotted. These were called T-2 and 
T-3. By 1952 more than 30 smaller 
ice islands had been spotted. 

Like icebergs, ice islands are 
moved slowly by currents. Studies 
showed that T-1, T-2, and T-3 were 
moving about two miles a day in a 
wide* circular track. The islands 
could be identified easily because 
their shapes did not change. 

In March, 1952, the U. S. decided 





to use T-3 as a scientific post. Scien- 
tists remained there 26 months. At 
that time, T-3 was the world’s north- 
ernmost inhabited outpost. T-3 was 
abandoned last May because it no 
longer was needed for weather re- 
ports. It had drifted to within 175 
miles of a permanent U. S.-Canadian 
weather post at Alert on Ellesmere 
Island. 

Last month Russia said she had 
set up scientific posts on ice islands 
in the Arctic. The U. S. decided to 
send scientists back to T-3. 


Oil for the Arctic? 


A new type of lubricating* oil— 
twice as costly as gold—is being pro- 
duced by scientists at Elgin, Il. 
They turn out eight ounces of the oil 
a week. One ounce costs $68.72 to 
produce. (The price of an ounce of 
gold is $35.) ; 

Just TWO DROPS of the new oil 
is enough to lubricate 1,100 watches, 
or 18,700 jeweled bearings of the 
type used in planes and timing de- 
vises. The oil lubricates well at tem- 
peratures lower than 100 degrees 
below zero F. Scientists say the oil 
will be of great value for military 
use in the Arctic. Ordinary lubricat- 
ing oil does not flow freely in below- 
zero temperatures. 

The oil was developed by scien- 
tists of a watch company. How they 
make the oil is a company secret. 





Wide World photo 


MAN OF NERVES: This giant exhibit is 
on display at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago, Ill. The statue 
shows the network of nerves which sends 
pain sensations directly to our brain. 


CHILE. 


America’s Shoestring 


4g THE 1700's some Indians were 
crossing the desert of northern 
Chile. When night came, they 
camped and built a fire to cook their 
evening meal. Suddenly the very 
ground caught fire. Flames ran along 
the bare earth in sparks, flashes, and 
crackling explosions. Terror-struck, 
the Indians fled. 

The son of the Indian chief went 
to a village priest and told him 
about the fire. The priest hurried to 
the desert to see for himself. He 
took some of the soil back to his vil- 
lage and studied it. He found the 
soil contained nitrates. These are 
chemicals containing nitrogen and 
oxygen. It was the nitrates which 
had caught fire and_ burned. 

“What's it good for?” asked the 
Indian. 


“To make firecrackers, my son, 
and for explosives,” answered the 
priest. 


NITRATE FERTILIZER 


To get rid of the desert dirt, the 
wriest threw it on his garden. To his 
surprise, his plants grew much big- 
ger. When they heard of this, the 
Indians began using the desert ni- 
trates on their farms. Nitrates make 
good fertilizer. 

More and more people went to 
the desert to mine nitrates. The 
Chileans found they could sell their 
nitrates to other countries, for use 
as fertilizer and to make explosives. 
Chile is one of the few countries in 
the world which produce natural ni- 
trates. 

Rain dissolves nitrates and washes 
them away. Chile’s nitrates are 
found in a desert where there’s al- 
most no rain. 

The Chilean desert covers most of 
the hot northern part of the coun- 
try. It’s one of the three very differ- 
ent sections which make up Chile. 

If you look at the map, you'll see 
that Chile has a shape unlike that of 
any other country. It’s long and skin- 
ny. In fact, it looks like a shoestring 
dangling down the western edge of 
South America. This shoestring is 
wedged between the Pacific Ocean 


on one side and the Andes Moun- 
tains on the other. 

Suppose you moved Chile north 
of the equator. It would stretch all 
the way from sunny Puerto Rico to 
the middle of frozen Labrador. 

Northern Chile lies in the tropics. 
Bright sun beats down on glittering 
sand and barren rock. 

Near the coast, fog often hides the 
sun’s rays. But the fog hardly ever 
turns to rain. No part of the desert 
gets more than ten inches of rain a 
year. (The U. S. gets an average of 
30 inches a year.) Some regions of 
northern Chile go for years without 
any rain at all. You can travel mile 
after mile without seeing a single 
plant of any kind. 

Why don’t winds blowing in from 
the ocean bring rain? Geography ex- 
plains that. Most of the year, west- 
erly winds blow toward southern 
Chile (see map). These winds push 
icy-cold water from around Ant- 
arctica against the west coast of 
South America. The result is that a 
slow-moving current of cold ocean 
water flows northward along Chile’s 
coast. 

This “Peru Current” acts like a 
refrigerator. It cools the sea winds 
that blow across it. Cool air can’t 
hold as much moisture as warm air. 


So the Peru Current squeezes the 
moisture out of the air—and it turns 
to fog. 

Something very different happens 
when these dry winds blow inland 
across the hot tropical desert. The 
winds grow warm—and thirsty. They 
are like giant blotters. They soak up 
any moisture that the ground may 
have. So, even when rain falls, the 
soil quickly dries out. 

The Chilean desert is useless for 
farming. But the country’s greatest 
wealth lies there. Some of | this 
wealth comes from nitrates. 

There are also huge deposits of 
copper in the desert. Chile produces 
more copper than any other country 
except the United States. Chile sells 
copper to the U. S., and also to Brit- 
ain and other European countries. 
There are iron mines in the southern 
part of the desert. 


“RAGGED ONES” OF THE DESERT 


Although the desert provides much 
of Chile’s wealth, fewer than 10 per 
cent of its people live there. The 
ones who do live in the north are 
mostly workers in the nitrate and 
copper mines. They are called rotos 
(“ragged ones”), because they’re so 
poor. Their tiny houses are clustered 
around the mines in the desert. 
Nearly all their food has to be 
brought in from other parts of the 
country. Water is piped in from 
nearby ice fields high in the Andes. 

Now let’s leave the desert—so rich 
in minerals, but such an unpleasant 
place to live—and go south. What a 
change we find! We come to a land 
of balmy breezes, cheery sunshine, 





CHILE AT A GLANCE 


Area: 286,396 sq. miles. (Slightly 
bigger than Texas.) Its greatest length 
is 2,600 miles. Its width varies from 31 
to 190 miles. 


Population: 6,072,000. Two thirds of 
the people are mestizos (of mixed 
Spanish and Indian descent). Most of 
the rest are of European descent, and 
about 100,000 are Indians. 


Economic troubles: Chile is going 
through hard times. The country hasn’t 
been able to sell as much copper and 
nitrates as in former times. 


Peru Current (see map) arises from 
westerly winds, which blow cold Ant- 
arctic water against southern end of 
Chile. The current flows northward. 
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BETTER WOOL: In Chile’s far south, near Punta Arenas, the 
best sheep wear “overcoats” to keep their wool clean. 


Chile Moves Ahead 


United Press photo 





Wide World photo 


BETTER FARMING: To mechanizex her farming, Chile trains 
soldiers to use and care for modern U. S. farm machinery. 





and fertile soil. Visitors compare the 
climate to southern California’s. 

Here, in, central Chile, about nine 
tenths of the people live. Most of 
them make their homes in a valley 
which lies between two mountain 
ranges. One of these ranges rises 
straight up from the Pacific coast. 
The other range—four miles high in 
places—is the Andes. 

The central valley contains about 
9 per cent of Chile’s farm land. 
Rivers flowing down from the Andes 
bring rich soil with them. 

In winter heavy rains soak the 
ground. In summer, however, little 
rain falls. Close to the rivers which 
flow through the valley, the land is 
good for crops. Chile’s landowners 
have irrigated millions of acres of 
land in drier parts of the valley. 

Not all the people in central Chile 
are farmers. Some work in copper 





* Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 





United Nations photo 
BETTER NUTRITION: Schoolgirls sing an “eat more fish” song. 
U. N. is campaigning for more fishing and fish eating. 


and coal mines, for there are minerals 
in the mountains of central Chile 
as well as in the desert. Industries 
are growing up around the big cities 
in the valley. Swift mountain streams 
race down from the Andes. Chileans 
have harnessed many of them to 
produce hydroelectric power. 

We might like to linger in this 
pleasant valley. But it’s time to go 
farther south. Southern Chile is al- 
most as unpleasant to live in as the 
northern desert. 

South of the central valley, the 
country becomes cold and grim. 
Bitter rainstorms lash the land day 
after day. Forests grow thickly on 
the wet soil. 

But, as you reach the southern tip 
of Chile, the land changes again. 
Rugged forests give way to broad, 
wet plains. Here the grass is green 
and thick. On these grassy plains the 
Chileans keep millions of sheep. 
There are more sheep than people 





Courtesy LIFE Magazine (c) Time Ine. 


MORE TRADE: Chilean manikin, at New Orleans meeting on 
Latin American trade, ‘‘talks’’ about Chile (by a recording). 


in Chile, and most of the sheep are 
in the south. 

The sheep are raised for their 
long, fleecy wool. They're kept on 
huge ranches. Some of these ranches 
cover several million acres. Many of 
them are owned by British people, 
and many herders who watch the 
sheep are Scottish, Irish, or Welsh. 
Aside from them, most of the people 
in this southern land are Indians. 

At the extreme tip of Chile’s main- 
land lies the city of Punta Arenas. 
It contains about 25,000 people, and 
lies farther south than any other city 
in the world. The wild land around 
it is almost empty of people. 

It’s a long trip from Chile’s burn- 
ing tropical desert in the north to 
the icy frontiers of the Antarctic in 
the south. Nearly-every kind of cli- 
mate and countryside lies in between. 
Chile’s geography explains the say- 
ing: “Chile’s head is burning while 
its feet freeze.” 
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HOW WE LIVE IN CHILE 


By MARIA MAGALLANES 
As told to James H. Winchester 


Y father, mother, brother, three 

sisters, grandmother, and I live 
in a new house in Santiago*. It has 
two living rooms, a dining room, 
seven bedrooms, and four bath- 
rooms. I am 12 years old. 

Usually I get up at 7 and take a 
bus to school, because it’s rather far 
from home. My favorite subjects are 
history, religion, arithmetic, and 
English. I can speak English and 
Spanish. But I've only just begun 
to learn English and don’t write it 
well. 

I come home for lunch at 12:30. 
One of my favorite dishes is “Pancho 
Villa.” It’s made of beans cooked 
with chorizos. They are smoked 
sausages. I also like “Chupe de 
locos.” That’s a fish chowder made 
with big deep-sea shellfish. 

After lunch I take the bus back to 
school. I leave there at 4:15 and 
get home an hour later. Then I have 
tea and do my homework. We eat 
dinner around nine or ten o'clock in 
the evening. 


SKIING IN THE ANDES 


The name Chile comes from an 
Indian word meaning “snow,” or 
“cold.” And it is snowy and cold in 
the Andes. Skiing in the Andes is 
our chief winter sport. 

In central Chile the weather is 
mild. It’s perfect for swimming much 
of the year. And we have many fine 
beaches along our coastline. Chile's 
most popular seaside resort is Vina 
Del Mar*, which is only three or 
four hours by car or train from 
Santiago. It stands on the sloping 
hills beside the Pacific Ocean. Fine 
houses line its streets, which have 
palm trees along the sidewalks. The 
beaches are dotted with colorful 
cabins. In summertime nearly every- 
one in Santiago heads for Vina Del 
Mar, especially on week ends. | 
went there for my vacation last year. 

The name, Vina Del Mar, means 


“vineyard by the sea.” The city grew 
up at the spot where Spanish con- 
querors planted a vineyard hundreds 
of years ago. Just outside the city 
limits, the vineyard still bears fruit. 

The movies we see are usually 
films made in Hollywood. The actors 
talk in English, of course. But trans- 
lations are printed at the bottom 
of the screen in Spanish. 

Another of my hobbies is learning 
to play the guitar, which is a very 
popular instrument in Chile. My 
father is teaching me. 

I don’t have dates yet, because I’m 
not old enough. But even older girls 
aren't allowed to go out with boys 


Maria at Santiago airport. 


alone. An older person has to go 
with them. 

Sometimes I wish I were a boy. 
The reason is that just about every 
Chilean boy joins his local fire com- 
pany. When an alarm sounds, the 
members of the fire company drop 
whatever they're doing and rush to 
the fire. 

If you would like to write to me, 
I'll try to answer. My address is: 
Maria Magallanes, 1515 Llawellyn 
Jones, Santiago, Chile. 





By JOHN ALFRED FOWLER 


AYBE you think it’s strange that 

I should have an American 
name, although I live in Chile. That’s 
because my father is an American. 
I was born in the U. S., too. My 
mother is Chilean. During World 
War II my father was in the U. S. 
Army. He was sent to Chile, and 
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John and Panagra plane. 


there he met my mother. Later they 
lived for a while in California, where 
I was born. I came to Chile when I 
was three. My family lives in Santi- 
ago, Chile’s capital. My father works 
for Panagra Airlines. 

Santiago is the largest city on 
South America’s west coast. More 
than a million and a half people live 
here. 

The national language in Chile 
is Spanish. But many Chileans also 
speak English. Many of them have 
English, Irish; or German ancestors. 

Santiago has a few old buildings, 
dating back to the days when the 


Spaniards ruled Chile. But most of 


the city is new. The Mapocho River 
runs through the center of the city. 
It comes down from the Andes. Tow- 
ering peaks of the Andes rise up to 
the east of Santiago. 

We have a uniform to wear at 
school, but at home I usually wear 
blue jeans. Among my school sub- 
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jects are the history of South and 
North America, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, spelling, and reading. 

Our games at school are football 
and baseball. At home.I play with 
my little brother and with our dog, 
whose name is Fritz. He is a dachs- 
hund*. 

My father’s work often takes him 
to other cities in Chile. Sometimes 
I go with him. My favorite section 
is the lake country. The lakes are 
high in the Andes near the southern 
part of our central valley. There’s 
lots to do there. We can go swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, hunting, rid- 
ing, or hiking. And we can ski all 
year round on the snow covered 
slopes of a volcano there. One of 
your Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt, 
said that Chile’s lake country was the 
most beautiful place in the world. 

Our summer comes at the same 
time as your winter, because Chile 
is south of the equator. In summer 
I go to Antofagasta, in the desert 
of north Chile. It’s a strange place. 
There is not a twig or a blade of 
grass anywhere. All the water for 
drinking, bathing, and cooking is 
piped in from the Andes. The earth 
in the city square came as ballast* 
in ships from England. On their way 
back to England those ships carried 
copper from mines near Antofagasta. 


| FISH FOR TUNA 


At Antofagasta we can swim all 
year round except during the winter 
months of June, July, and August. 
My father likes to go there for deep- 
sea fishing. Sometimes he lets me 
~ go with him to catch the bait, which 
are usually small tuna or other fish 
which weigh a few pounds. My 
father catches huge fish like broad- 
bill swordfish, which weigh 700 to 
800 pounds. 

There’s a lot to do in Santiago 
also. Sometimes my mother or father 
takes us into the country to see a 
real Chilean rodeo. Chilean cowboys 
like to dance and sing. They spend 
a lot of time performing the cueca, 


which is the favorite dance in Chile. ° 


Its danced to guitar music. 

Last summer I had polio. But 
now I've completely recovered and 
can play all the sports I like. 

I can read and write both English 
and Spanish. I'd like to get letters 
from you. My address is: John Alfred 
Fowler, Reina Victoria 6924, Santi- 
ago, Chile. 


® Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 








Rusmin is at far right. 


Rusmin of Sumatra 


Wants to Tell You 
HOW I LIVE IN 


INDONESIA 


HROUGH its theme articles and 

World Friendship stories, Junior 
Scholastic takes you ‘round the 
world. You meet boys and girls your 
age. Do you know that boys and girls 
in many foreign countries also read 
Junior Scholastic —to learn about 
America? 

The other day we received this 
letter from Rusmin, an Indonesian 
boy. (Many Indonesians have only 
one-word names. ) 

“Ever since I became a member 
of the U.S.1.S. [United States Infor- 
mation Service] Library, I always 
read the Junior and Senior Scholastic 
magazines. They both are my favor- 
ite magazines. So deep is my interest 


in them that when I come to the. 


library to borrow books I inquire 
whether there is any new Junior or 
Senior Scholastic for me to read. 

“I am attracted to the article of 
World Friendship Series in Junior 
Scholastic, because it brings me the 
feeling of friendliness, though the 
writer of the article lives at every 
corner of our world. If I read the 
article of World Friendship Series, 
I always feel as if the writer were 
talking with me face to face. © 

“As I like to talk with them very 
much, I therefore enclose a story 
of ‘How I Live In Indonesia.” 

Here is Rusmin’s own story: 


° oO o 
In the faraway country of Repub- 


lic of Indonesia, I live with my 
parents and two younger brothers. 
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My home is in the city of Medan on 
Sumatra, one of the largest islands 
in Indonesia. 

Around Medan, there are some 
big estates of rubber, tobacco and 
olive palms, hemp, and tea. Most of 
these plantations are owned by Eu- 
ropeans. They have made their plan- 
tations on the hilly parts of the east 
coast. The main products of the east 
coast of Sumatra as far as I know 
are rubber and tobacco. 

My father has a farm, where we 
built our home and cultivated the 
rest of the land with sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, cassava* plants, and 
corn and so on. 

I attend the Khalsa English School. 
It is one of the many English Schools 
in Medan. I attend school only five 
days each week. I attend school in 
the afternoon, because K.E.S. has 
so many pupils and has a lack of 
buildings. So the students must be 
divided into two sessions, afternoon- 
session and morning-session. The 
afternoon-session begins at 2:00 p.m. 
and ends at 5:30 p.m. 

In school I study arithmetic, al- 
gebra, history, geometry, geography, 
English, hygiene, and general know]- 
edge. I am in the fifth standard, and 
am fairly good in English. In U. S. 
you would call it the seventh grade. 


RUSMIN’S HOME DUTIES 


On schooldays I wake up in the 
early morning. After, helping my 
mother to clean the house, to feed 
the fowls and ducks, and so on, I 
use the rest of the time to study all 
of the lessons until lunch time. 

At night I read books or maga- 
zines which I borrow from U.S.LS. 
library. My favorite books are about 
wars, history, and geography. But I 
like geography best, for I am plan- 
ning to be a navigator. My favorite 
magazines are Junior and Senior 
Scholastic, because they both are 
fitted for young scholars. 

At the boundary between east 
coast of Sumatra and Tapanuli, lies 
a great lake. It is called Lake Toba 
and it has a big island called Sa- 
mosir. It is where we, the students 
of K.E.S., spend our vacations. It 
lies about 3,000 feet above sea level. 
Sometimes we spend our vacations 
in Brastagi, which is well-known for 
its mountain climate. It is called the 
“flower town.” I am very thankful to 
the Junior Scholastic which helps me — 
in making friends outside Indonesia. 


Two castaways on a raft—a 


“=P ALK about dogs,” someone sug- 

gested after dinner in the men’s 
clubroom. And Jacob Enderby told 
this story: 


Every dog seems to look on me as 
his long-lost master, but it wasn’t al- 
ways so. I hated dogs and they hated 
me. 

Many years ago I went to the 
Philippines to do a little quiet ex- 
ploring. I got the fever, and when I 
recovered | couldn't get out of there 
too soon. 

I reached Manila just in time to 
see the mail steamer disappearing 
around the point, and I was mad. 
There would be another in six days, 
but I couldn't wait. I was just crazy 
to get back home. 


Reprinted (slightly condensed and adapt- 
ed) from Gulliver the Great, by Walter A. 
Dyer, published by Appleton-Century- 
Croft, Inc. 





Great Gulliver 


By WALTER A. DYER 


man who hated dogs, and a gigantic, hungry Great Dane 


[ made inquiries and learned of 
an old tramp steamer, named the 
Old Squaw, making ready to leave 
for Honolulu on the following day 
with a cargo of hemp and other 
stuff. 

She was battered and unpainted, 
and she wallowed horribly. But I 
couldn’t wait, and I took her. 

We hadn't lost sight of Manila Bay 
when I discovered that there was a 
dog aboard—and such a dog! I had 
never seen one that sent me into 
such a panic as this one, and he had 
free range of the ship. A Great Dane 
he was, named Gulliver, and he was 
the pride of the captain’s heart. 

With all my fear, I realized he was 
a magnificent animal, but I looked 
on him as a gigantic devil. He was 
the biggest dog I ever saw, and as 
muscular as a lion. 





* Word pronounced or defined on p. 15. 


His tail was as big around as my 
arm, and he had a mouth that looked 
to me like the crater of a volcano, 
and a voice that shook the planking 
when he spoke. 

I first caught sight of him appear- 
ing from behind a huge coil of rope 
in the stern. He stretched and 
yawned, and I nearly died of fright. 

I caught up a_ belaying-pin*, 
though little good that would have 
done me. I think he saw me do it, 
and doubtless he set me down for 
an enemy then and there. 

We were well out of the harbor, 
and there was no turning back, but 
I would have given my right hand 
to be off that boat. I fully expected 
him to eat me up, and I slept with 
that belaying-pin sticking into my 
ribs in the hammock, and with my 
revolver loaded and handy. 

Fortunately, Gulliver’s dislike for 
me took the form of complete con- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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For English, social studies, 
science and arithmetic. 
Grades 6, 7 and 8 


Junior Scholastic saves many hours of preparation and 


| Because provides up-to-date classroom and study materials | 


: obtainable from no other single source. ' 


Here’s what you'll get when Junior Scholastic is your classroom magazine: ' 


@ Fresh, lively material each week to supplement and extend the 
textbook in social studies, English, science, guidance, life adjust- ; 
ment, arithmetic. i 


@ A series of weekly theme articles to develop a better under- 
standing of other peoples. 


@ A 3-page, up-to-the-minute news section with items carefully 
selected to make young readers aware of the world about them. 


@ A timely Spotlight article on significant people, places, and events 
in contemporary American life. 


@ A weekly program to further the pupils’ interests and abilities in 
hobbies, sports, movies, and the arts. 


@ Each week a short story or play to promote interest in reading 
and improvement in reading skills. 


@ Weekly features to help boys and girls solve their problems of 
personal adjustment—manners, attitudes, relationships within the 
family, school, and community. 





Junior Scholastic, the weekly classroom maga- under the direction of educational specialists. 
tine for 6th, 7th, and 8th grade classes, is For class orders of Junior Scholastic, the annual 
written by professional journalists who know subscription price is only $1.00 for 30 issues! 
how to write for young people, and edited The semester price is 50 cents for 15 issues. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The all-purpose weekly classroom magazine 


iT ENRICHES THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


In each issue a theme article on a nation or 
world area shows how the geography of a par- 
ticular region influences the lives and actions 
of its people. (See pages 8-9.) To provide reality 
and authenticity, there is a personal story of a 
boy and girl in the country covered by the theme 
article—an interview by an expert reporter of 
young people in their own faraway homes. (See 


IT IS ESSENTIAL IN CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A 3-page news summary in each issue brings 
the week’s events into focus for the young reader. 
By a careful selection of news stories, written in 
a concise, interesting style easy for young minds 
to understand, Junior Scholastic helps the pupil 


pages 10-11.) Historical, economic, and social 


backgrounds are sketched in simply and clearly . 


to explain current national problems and the 
country’s place in world affairs. 

Another regular feature, “Spotlight on Ameri- 
ca,” (see pages 14-15) presents first-hand stories 
of interesting and significant people, places, and 
activities all over the nation. 


“make sense” of the fast-moving succession of 
world events. To assure timeliness, two pages 
of news are written and teletyped to the printer 
within a week of the time the magazine reaches 
the classroom. (See pages 5-7.) 


IT SUPPLEMENTS IN ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE ARTS 


A story or play is included in most issues, 
chosen especially for young people from the best 
in modern literature. Each story develops appre- 
ciation of good writing, promotes interest in 
reading, and helps to improve reading skills. 
(See pages 12-13.) 

Every week a page is devoted to vocabulary 
and language skills. 

“Starred Words”: definitions of difficult 
words that appear in the current issue; 


IT FOCUSES THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
“Science News” in each issue provides a brief 


summary of the week’s developments in the 
world of science. (See page 7.) Special articles 


IT HELPS IN ARITHMETIC 


As part of the weekly quiz, “Number Please” 
presents practical problems in arithmetic based 


“Key Word” crossword puzzles: a new fea- 
ture with each puzzle around the synonyms 
of a “key word”; 
“Words to the Wise”: an exercise in word 
usage and an explanation of the derivation 
of certain words. 

All articles in Junior Scholastic are written to 
use in developing reading skills. At least one 
article is always geared to slow or reluctant 
readers. 


give expanded reports on the latest advance- 
ments in science, with concepts simply stated in 
language carefully graded. 


on the current issue. Also turn next page for 
“Arithmetic in the News” in lesson plan. 


IT ENCOURAGES HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS 


“Junior Writers,” publishes the best contribu- 
tions of student writing (page 16). “Shutter- 
bugs” shows the best photographs submitted 


(page 19). Weekly columns on movies, sports, 
stamps, guide students to make the best use of 
leisure time. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, punaienes ang | during the school year 
st Office at Dayton 1 om 
lations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
se designated, which are 20¢ each. 


class matter at Pos 





September through May inclusive, except during sehool holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 
— = of March 3, 1879. ._—~ copyright, a," by Scholastie Corporation. 


or 50c « ngle 
~ of Publication, MeCail St. Dayton L “Ohio. Indexed in Subject Index to 


-. 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circu- 


Edition, 1.50 a school year. Single copy, 10c, exeept special ieee, 
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IT MOTIVATES GOOD BEHAVIOR AND PERSONAL GROWTH 


A weekly feature, “Right This Way” (see page 
21), presents suggestions to help pupils with 
their own personal problems—and thereby to en- 
courage desirable social attitudes and relation- 


IT PROVIDES WEEKLY AND SEMESTER 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ, a weekly objective quiz, 
tests each student’s comprehension of the con- 
tents of major articles. (See page 23.) 

QUICK QUIZ ON THE NEWS-—Each week 
the Teaching Guide contains a ten-question quiz 
which may be used for a quick oral or written 
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ships within the family, school, and community. 
Written in a form easy for students to under- 
stand, with a sensitive appreciation of their point 
of view. 


TESTING PROGRAMS 


test on the week’s contents. (See Teaching Guide 
page 6.) 

SEMESTER REVIEW TEST—Near the end 
of each term, there is a 4-page quiz to test stu- 
dents on the basic materials and concepts 
covered during the semester. 





And There’s: More, Too— Free! 
With Each Classroom Order for 10 or more Subscriptions 


FOR THE PUPIL 


CQ Kit. The Citizenship Quiz Kit is an exceedingly 
popular and valuable incentive for the pupil to do well 
on the weekly quiz. Kit materials include a membership 
card for each pupil, with space for recording weekly 
scores and monthly averages, and places for affixing 
CQ Award Stamps won by those who meet the class 
standards. Also included are two Certificates of Merit 
to be awarded for outstanding work. To secure a class 
Kit, just write “Send CQ Kit” on the order card. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Each week the teacher receives, at no extra cost, the 
Teacher Edition, including suggestions for lesson plans, 
class projects, individual assignments, and class discus- 
sions. These pages also provide a preview of the next 
issue and reference materials for forthcoming theme 
articles. 

A Subscription to Scholastic Teacher— 
Once a month the Teacher Edition is 
expanded to a monthly professional jour- 
nal for teachers. Scholastic Teacher keeps 
you up-to-date with articles and news in 
education, ideas for classroom teaching, 
travel tips, reviews of books, and many 
other items of interest. 
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A Special Radio and Television Guide for teachers on 
the best of the week’s programs. Each program is sum- 
marized so that the teacher and the class can plan ahead 
to see and hear plays, lectures, and features of special 
merit. 5 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


News Map of the World— 
a large (34-by-44-inch) and 
colorful wall map of the 
world, with the latest na- 
tional boundaries. Captions 
printed on the map sum- 
marize current developments 
in the major regions of world 
interest. Prepared under the 
direct supervision of Scho- 
lastic editors. 
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The Scholastic Family of Classroom Magazines 


Scholastic Magazines are published by the Scholastic Cor- 
poration, a firm with 35 years’ experience in publishing class- 
room magazines. From a single periodical, the Scholastic 
organization has grown until it now has nearly 2,000,000 
subscribers throughout the United States and its possessions. 


A Scholastic Magazine for 


Your guarantee of high educational value lies in the per. 
sonal attention of Scholastic’s experienced editors, and the 
advice and guidance of its National Advisory Council of 
eminent educators and the Editorial Advisory Boards of 
classroom teachers. 


Every Grade, 4 Through 12 


There's a Scholastic magazine to meet every need in the field of social studies 


and English. Each of the classroom magazines in the Scholastic family is: 


CAREFULLY GRADED for reading comprehension. The sentence 
1 structure and word use of each magazine are planned, with the aid of 
scientific vocabulary studies, to fit a particular age and grade level. 


CAREFULLY GRADED for understanding. Difficulty of concepts 
2 treated varies with the maturity level to which each magazine is 
addressed. 


CAREFULLY GRADED for the curriculum. Articles are designed for 
3 maximum usefulness in the subject-matter courses at each grade level. 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language arts, 
science, social studies. Designed by experts for the interest and comprehension level of 
pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and social 
studies, current news, geography, American history, science, skills in reading, grammar 
and vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school students in 
understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics and govern- 
ment, national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in acquiring 
fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of world news, 
problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, writing, 
speaking and listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appreciation of the 
living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in modern writing— 
short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 








MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 


Place your tentative order NOW for next year’s classes. You will then receive 
during the first week of school the number of copies ordered. In September you 
will receive a card on which you may confirm the order and give the exact 
number of students who wish to subscribe? You will not be billed UNTIL late 
September and then only for the number of subscriptions you specified in your 
final order. 

Why wait to subscribe? Place your tentative order now and have the first 
issues arrive at the right time next fall. It costs no more now than next Sep- 
tember, and a tentative order now assures full class benefit from each of 30 
highly useful issues during the school year. 
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Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 
pears in every issue of the Teacher 
Edition of Junior Scholastic, which 
is included at no extra cost with 
class orders of 10 or more copies 
of the student edition. 














Chile: America’s Shoestring (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Chile (pp. 10, 11) 
Letter from Indonesia (p. 11) 

The Great Gulliver (pp. 12, 13) 
Soo Canals (pp. 14, 15) 

Science in the News 

Arithmetic in the News 


CHILE 


Concepts Developed in the 
Theme Article 


The geography of Chile is such that 
only the middle section of the coun- 
try has a pleasant climate. The coun- 
try stretches from the tropics to the 
frontiers of the Antarctic. 

Rich in natural resources, such as 
minerals and forests, Chile is having 
economic difficulties because her two 
main exports, copper and nitrates, are 
selling in smaller quantities. 


Ways of Using Theme Article 
A GROUP CONVERSATION 


Aims: 1. To combine individual read- 
ing and research with group study ac- 
tivities. 

2. To acquire some knowledge of 
Chile. 

3. To gain practice in the art of con- 
versation, listening as well as contrib- 
uting. 

4. To work out a method for keep- 
ing a group conversation flowing. 

To the pupils: A group conversation 
which is to cover all the important 
points of an article requires careful 
preparation. Here is one way of doing 
it. 

As you read the theme article, choose 
something you would like to tell about 
Chile. Then draw a line under all the 
statements in the article and in the 
World Friendship stories which bear 
on your topic. Next, plan a question 
you may use to start discussion of an- 
other phase of Chile. Write your ques- 
tion on a slip of paper so you will have 
it ready when you need it. 

When the topic you have chosen is 
introduced, contribute your remarks. 
You may use your underlined copy of 
Junior Scholastic to refresh your mem- 
ory. After the topic has been covered, 


use your questions to lead into another 
person’s comments. 

The following suggestions will show 
the way the information you have gath- 
ered may be made a part of a group 
conversation. 


POSSIBLE QUESTIONS 


1. I understand that Chile is having 
a hard time financially. Do you know 
the reason? 

2. Do you recall how it was learned 
that nitrates make a good fertilizer? 

3. Different sections of Chile vary 
greatly in climate. How would you di- 
vide the country into sections? 

4. What is meant by the “Peru Cur- 
rent”? 

5. Several foreign words were used 
in the article. Can you explain the 
meaning of the following? Rotos, mes- 
tizos, cueca, chorizos. 


THINGS TO TELL ABOUT 


The meaning of the word Chile; a 
description of Antofagasta in the des- 
ert; the sheep country of Chile; farm 
products of the country. 


HOW A GROUP CONVERSATION 
MIGHT GROW 


First pupil: I wonder why the north- 
ern part of Chile doesn’t get more 
rain. It lies in the tropics and I always 
think of tropics as being wet and 
steamy. 

Second pupil: Perhaps I can make 
that a little clearer by using the map. 
Do you see how close the tip of Chile 
lies to the Antarctic? The Peru Current 
starts about here. Westerly winds push 
icy-cold water against the southern end 
of Chile. This cold water flows slowly 
northward, close to the coast of Chile. 

As the winds blow across that cold 
water, they lose their moisture. These 
dry winds then cross the desert and, in- 
stead of bringing rain, suck up all the 
moisture there is on the land. 

Third pupil: It certainly makes that 
section a very unpleasant place to live 
in. I pity the poor miners who have to 
work in that hot place. Do you know 
what products are mined? 

Fourth pupil: Yes, copper, for one. 
Did you know that Chile is, next to the 
U. S., the largest source of copper for 
the world? 

Fifth pupil: Nitrates are found in the 
Chilean desert, too. 


How-We-Live Stories 


For Reluctant Readers 


To the teacher: Use Rusmin’s letter 
on page 1] telling how he lives in 
Indonesia as the basis of discussion. 





Use questions such as: 

Rusmin brings us the thought that 
in his country there is very little writ- 
ten, especially for young people. In 
what countries might you find reading 
matter you could enjoy, provided you — 
knew the language? 

Think back, or look through your 
back copies, of the World Friendship 
stories you have read this year. Have 
you a favorite among them? Can you 
tell why? (Perhaps it is because the 
writer gave some details which showed 
that young people are alike the world 
over and would enjoy one another's 
company, and then told enough un- 
usual facts to make the reader want to 
see the country for himself.) 

Rusmin has followed the form used 
in most World Friendship stories. Can 
you list the items which usually are 
covered? Write them in outline form. 
Then check the stories of the two Chil- 
eans, John and Maria. Did their sto- 
ries follow the same outline? Would 
you add another topic or leave out one 
you listed? 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: Using your outline 
form as a guide, pick one of the young 
people of this or any previous “how-we- 
live” article and write a friendship 
story to him. Think about the person 
to whom you are writing. Did he give 
you any clues to his special interests? 
Start your letter by mentioning them. 


The Great Gulliver 
VOCABULARY STUDY 


To the teacher: After the story has 
been read, either orally or silently, di- 
rect the conversation to the author's 
choice of words or phrases. 

Use the term “simile” and ask some- 
one to define it. Note that similes fre- 
quently employ the word ‘as’ twice. 
Discuss colorful phrases regardless of 
whether they are similes. 

Ask the class to skim-read the story 
and find some of the descriptive 
phrases. Sometimes the author’s mean- 
ing may have eluded the pupils. You 
can check this by suggesting the pupil 
substitute a phrase of his own. (Some 
of the similes are: as muscular as a 
lion; as big around as my arm; mouth— 
like the crater of a volcano.) 


Arithmetic in the News 


To the teacher: Junior Scholastic of- 
fers many opportunities to show that 
ithmetic is connected with many 
everyday happenings rather than being 
confined to a textbook. Also it need not 
always be in terms of numbers but 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


April 20, 1955 
Theme Article: the Philippines 
World Friendship Series: How 
We Live in the Philippines 
Short Story: A Penny’s Worth of 
Character 











may be ideas and words which denote 

approximate sizes, quantities, values. 
The following are but a few of the 

problems which can be developed: 


Chile—America’s Shoestring 


The article starts with the phrase “In 
the 1700's.” That is not a definite date 
but gives a general idea of when the 
incident occurred. In what other ways 
could the writer have said it? (More 
than 200 years ago; In the 18th cen- 
tury; Two centuries ago; etc. ) 

2. Fewer than 10 per cent of the 
people live in the desert area. What's 
the largest possible number of people 
who live there? 6,072,000 ~ 10 = 
607,200. 


“Soo” Canals 


Look up the information in the arti- 
cle and work the following problems: 

1. How long have the canals been 
toll-free? 1955 — 1881 = 74 

2. For how many years have the 
Canadian Canals been in operation? 
1955 — 1895 = 60. 

3. Write a billion dollars in figures. 

4. Two more locks were added to 
the U. S. canals in this century. How 
many years has the older lock been op- 
erating? 1955 — 1914 = 41. 

5. If the U. S. canal is open eight 
months a year and 90 ships go through 
each day, about how many ships go 
through in a year? 8 & 30 = 240 « 90 
= 21,600. 


Science in the News 


Junior Scholastic’s weekly “Science 
News” section provides information and 
motivation for the elementary school 
science curriculum. Here are a few 
suggested ways in which articles in this 
week’s science section can be related 
to larger study areas: 


mits) 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
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erick G. Hoch It, Directo: the D Department of 
Education, National Catholic. Welf *, 
ington, D.C. * Dr. Herold C. ‘ont, Professor 
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Michael, perintendent, Evanston Township 

School, Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Schin- 





nerer, intendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie 
© Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“T-3” Ice Island 

Oceanic currents (see also map and 
description of Peru Current in theme 
article on Chile) 

Arctic climate 

Over-the-pole airplane navigation 

Devising methods for human com- 
fort in cold areas 

46th anniversary of Peary’s discovery 
of North Pole, April 6, 1909 

New Lubricating Oil 

Formation of petroleum 

How oil lubricates moving parts 

Where petroleum occurs and how it 
is hunted 

Refining of oils 

“Man of Nerves” photo 

Structure of the human body 

Function of nerves, blood vessels, 
etc. 

Medical research 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 20 

ACROSS: 1-TAB; 4-prs.; 7-Dana; 8-auto; 
10-elect; 12-sad; 13-me; 14-hub; 16-Te; 17- 
sue; 19-use; 21-AL.: 22-C.E.; 23-boo; 24-has; 
26-Or; 27-R.C.A.; 29-C.A.; 31- —~* 33- “snoop; 
35-owes; 37- ants: 38-new; 39-n 

DOWN: 1- tales; 2-ane; 3- + a 4-Pa.; 
5-Rus; 6-State; 7-Dem.; 9-ode; 11-Tu; 15- 
Buchanan; 18-uao; 20- -sea; 23- Brown: 25- 
Scott; 26-oho; 28-C.S.; 30-A.P.S.; 32-wee; 
34-one; 36-S.W. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
WHAT'S NEW (30 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 


4- bi 5-a 

NUMBER, — (10 points): 1- 
$4550 2-79.94 

THROUGH HE oes. (30 points): 
1x: 2-S; 3-S; 4-S; 5-XX; 6-S. 
4. THIS IS CHILE (30 points): 1-Andes 
Mountains; 2-nitrates; 3-mines; 4-central; 


5-Peru Current 


TOOLS for 


United Nations 
Apr. 27 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: The United Nations and 
You (Dept. of State Pub. 4289), no date, 
30¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Teachers Kit, no date, free; 
Questions and Answers About the U. N., 
no date, free; Does the U. N. Cost Too 
Much? no date, free; U. N. Inventory 
1945-1954, no date, free; American As- 
sociation for the U. N., 345 East 46th 





Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your United 
Nations, 1952, 50¢; Basic Facts About the 
U. N., no date, 15¢; International Docu- 


ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. The 
United Nations: Its Records and Prospects, 
1953, 35¢; How Peoples Work Together: 
The United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, 1954, 75¢; Manhattan Publish- 
ing Company, 225 Lafayette Street, New 
York 12, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Pool of Knowledge: How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills, by 
K. B. Shippen, $2.50 (Harper, 1954). 
United Nations, N. Y., by D. Sterling, 
$2.50 (Doubleday, 1953). U. N. Today 
and Tomorrow, by E. Roosevelt & W. De- 
Witt, $3.00 (Harper, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Judgment Day for the 


U. N.? by D. Bess. Saturday Evening Post, 





QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Which of these is NOT one of the 
“Big Four” nations—United States, Rus- 
sia, India, Great Britain, France? (In- 
dia) 

2. Pan American Day marks the 65th 
birthday of what organization? (Pan 
American Union) 

3. The U. S. Air Force is going to 
put men on an uninhabited island 
called T-3. Is it nearest to the North 
Pole, the equator, or the China coast? 
(the North Pole) 

4. Which figure is closest to the in- 
come of the average U. S. family— 
$4,000; $10,000; $1,500? ($4,000) 

5. Who was the last U. S. President 
before Lincoln and the Civil War? 
(James Buchanan) 

6. In this week’s short story, did 
Jacob Enderby’s adventures with “the 
great Gulliver” make him hate all 
Great Danes, love dogs, or prefer cats? 
(love dogs) 

7. Which of these waterways is the 
busiest—-Suez Canal; Panama Canal; 
Soo Canals? (Soo Canals) 

8. What is Chile’s chief export prod- 
uct? (copper) 

9. In what part of Chile do most of 
the people live? (central) 

10. What is the chief product of 
southern Chile? (sheep) 


TEACHERS 


Feb. 26, 1955. “United States and the 
United Nations,” by R. C. Lawson, Current 
History, Jan. 1955. “Let’s Be Realistic 
About the U. N.,” by H. C. Lodge, Jr., 
Collier’s, Nov. 12, 1954. “U. N. Crisis,” by 
W. R. Frye, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Oct. 
15, 1954. “Soldier-Diplomat Defeats Rus- 
sia Again,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Oct. 1, 1954. 


FILMS: Available from Films and Vis- 
ual Information Division, United Nations, 
New York; Workshop for Peace, 29 min- 
utes, sale or rent. U. N. Headquarters 
building in N. Y. C. and operations of vari- 
ous departments which occupy it; Defense 
of the Peace, 12 minutes, sale or rent. 
Organization and function of the various 
branches; The Children, 10 minutes, sale 
or rent. Work of U. N. I. C. E. F.; This Is 
the Challenge, 10 minutes, sale or rent. 
Peacemaking achievements of the first 
seven years. 


FILMSTRIPS: United Nations, 53 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 
Organization and functions. United Na- 
tions Organization, 75 frames, Life Maga- 
zine, Filmstrips Division, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Development 
and Ratification of the Charter, work of 
the General Assembly, Security Council, 
Secretariat, Economic & Social Council. 























Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 13 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Dr. Michael 
Smith, a testing psychologist, demon- 
strates methods of testing, and Sylvia 
Porter gives advice on how to invest 
a small sum of money. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tierland repeat entitled “Davy Crock- 
ett, Indian Fighter.” Crockett, Tennessee 
frontiersman destined to become an 
American folk hero, begins his color- 
ful career by helping Andrew Jack- 
sons army campaign against enemy 
Creeks, and finally achieves peace. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kodak Request Per- 
formance: A series of half-hour tele- 
films replaces the recently concluded 
Norby program. The films will be re- 
peats of “the best dramatic productions 
filmed especially for television in the 
1954-55 season.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Now 
Where Was I” is a farce-comedy about 
a lawyer turned composer who becomes 
an amnesia victim and thinks he is a 
lawyer again. 


THURSDAY APRIL 14 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Lavender Kite” is the story of the 
breakdown of a tottering marriage. The 
kite, buffeted by high winds, is a sym- 
bol of the marriage and is finally shown 
as a broken mass of sticks and paper. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer and Angela Lansbury 
star in “Madeira,” a suspense-drama 
involving intrigue on the island of 
Madeira west of Morocco. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: ‘‘No 
Riders” by Wendell Mayes tells of the 
struggle of a truck driver and his wife 
to convince themselves that they should 
adopt a child. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“No Sad Songs for Me” is an adapta- 
tion of the 1950 film of the same name. 
The story concerns a happily married 
woman who tries to encourage her 
husband's interest in another woman 
since she knows she has only ten 
months to live, and she wants her 
er to be taken care of after her 

eath. 


FRIDAY APRIL 15 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: This morn- 
ing the program will show .the Navy 
ice-breaker Atka as she returns from 
a trip to the South Pole. 

11:30 am. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are joined by 
former world heavyweight champion 
James J. Braddock in a discussion of 
how to handle the neighborhood bully. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“O’Brien” stars Dan Duryea and Vir- 
ginia Lee as boarders in a rooming- 
house suspected of harboring fugitives. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Im- 
perfect Gentleman” is a drama about 
a man who must marry within a fort- 
night or forfeit a fortune. 

SATURDAY APRIL 16 

12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured today is a report 
on the National Institute of Animal 

Agriculture from Purdue University. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: The American Federation of 
Labor and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce participate in this weekly series. 
The A.F. of L. segment, “As We See 
It,” features Phillip Pearl and Harry 
Flannery interviewing Federation and 
government Officials on current issues. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce por- 





National Radic and TV programs by repr 


tion, “This Week in Washington,” has 
Jack Hamilton, radio-TV editor for the 
Chamber, in charge. News stories of 
national importance will be analyzed, 
and a local Chamber of Commerce will 
be saluted. (WABC, N. Y., Sunday, at 
12 noon.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Cenversation: Tentative- 
ly scheduled for today is an informal 
discussion on “Do We Live in Atlan- 
tis?” Guests are Jacques Barzun, author 
and lecturer, and Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
RCA consulting engineer. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: New dramatic series based on 
the famous short stories of Damon 
Runyon premieres with “Pick the Win- 
ner,” starring Vivian Blaine and Bruce 
Bennett. The story concerns a gambler 
who wins a bet but loses his girl. 


SUNDAY APRIL 17 

9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: 
“Henry and Ribsy” by Beverly Cleary 
is the subject for today’s children’s 
book discussion. (WRCA, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing Sunday at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Discussion of Emily Dickinson’s “Col- 


lected Poems” is part of the “Self- 
Revelation” series. 
12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 


Know: Now on at a new time period 
for the NBC-TV network including 
New York. (On the Radio network at 
2:30 p.m. except WRCA, N.Y., at 6:30 


p.m. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: “The Art of 
Ruth Draper” features Miss Draper’s 
new RCA Victor recording of a mono- 
logue illustrating 3 generations of Scot- 
tish immigrants testifying in a court 
of domestic relations. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
The Westminster Choir is featured in 
a broadcast of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

(CBS-TV) Adventure: Today’s pro- 
gram deals with Egypt and fish. Guest 
is Father Hubbard, Jesuit priest and 
scientist. (Note new time.) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Premiere of a series designed to use 
television as a modern “magic carpet” 
to bring children into close contact 
with the world around them. Two chil- 
dren, aged 9 and 10, visit an airport 
and take a trip in a helicopter. The 
TV camera goes right along with them 
and tours part of New York City. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Sen. Clifford Case (R.-N.J.) 
on the topic “A New Senator Looks at 
the 84th Congress.” 

(CBS-TV) The Search: A report on 
progress in psychiatry and research on 
the human brain from the Psychiatric 
Department of Tulane University School 
of Medicine. One-way mirrors will af- 
ford viewers the unusual opportunity 
of “sitting in” with members of the 
Department staff as they examine, test, 
and treat actual patients illustrating 
various degrees of mental illness. Also 
included will be an interview between 
a child psychiatrist and a child with 
a serious mental problem and a session 
in group therapy. The program will 
close with a summary of psychiatry’s 
attempts to close in on the final answer 
as to why and how people break down 
mentally. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: The story of Dr. James Ewing 
the New York physician who pioneer 
in the fight against cancer by combat- 
ing the feeling of hopelessness that 
was prevalent in the early 1900's. 








ives of religi 


faiths are listed once each semester. 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events leading up 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Nancy Mitford’s “Madame de Pompa- 
dour.” The book and the period are 
discussed and illustrated. Produced in 
cooperation with Baltimore’s Walters 
Art Gallery and Enoch Pratt Library. 
(Not seen in New York.) 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
“Who Should Finance New Schools?” 
Speakers are Erich Lindmann, Profes- 
sor of School Administration at the 
Peabody School of Education, and Dr. 
J. K. Little, Deputy U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “The Blind and the Brave,’ 
by Calder Willingham, is the story of 
a father who tries to live vicariously 
through his son’s experiences at a mili- 
tary academy. The son finds himself in 
the dilemma of wanting to please his 
father yet live his own life. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV Stage 7: George Brent 
stars in “The Magic Hat.” The story 
concerns a widower’s problems in rais- 
ing a precocious 9-year-old. 

MONDAY APRIL 18 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: During this 
week, the program will originate in 
Detroit with the entire show built 
around that city’s problems, sights, in- 
dustry and people. ; 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Washington, 
D. C., will be the setting for this week’s 
programs. This morning’s show will 
open on the porch of the Capitol and 
feature a tour of the rotunda and an 
interview with architect George Stew- 
art. Also included will be a ride on the 
Senate Subway and a special tour of 
the Treasury Department by Ivy Baker 
Priest. mere: 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “My Child’s 
Keeper” is the title of tonight’s drama- 
documentary. : 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Victoria de 
los Angeles is tonight’s guest. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “P. J. Martin & Son,” by 
Robert Shaw, is the story of a family 
that owns a lumber business and the 
efforts of the cruelly domineering 
mother to drive her sons out of the 
company. : , 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Af- 
fairs of State,” the Broadway play by 
Louis Verneuil, stars Betty Furness in 
the role of Irene, a plain school teacher 
who goes to Washington to catalogue 
the library of her uncle during vaca- 
tion and becomes the wife of a hand- 
some senator. . 


TUESDAY APRIL 19 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 
ture is a tour of the National Gallery 
of Art by director David Finlay. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: The story of Vermonter Thomas 
Davenport, who built the first electric 
motor in 1830. : 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Mid- 
summer Melody” is a musical drama 
of a woman folk song collector who 
finds that she is tired of wandering. 
Authentic folk songs provide the musi- 
cal accompaniment. Kathy Nolan, Er- 
nest Truex and Jerome Courtland are 
featured. 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “The Se- 
cret of Emily Duvane,” by Jerome Ross, 
is a drama with a Malayan plantation 
setting. A woman wishes to hide her 
former association with a Gauguin-like 
local artist. 
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Mrs. Verpine E. Trout, who teaches English at Sand ot 

Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma, is the author bi 

of the article from which the excerpt is taken. The complete al 

article, entitled They will read IF they are interested, was h. 
published in The Oklahoma Teacher, October, 1954. 
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HE Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young people 
in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and 35¢ books 
chosen for literary merit and youth appeal by a committee of young 
people's reading experts. Books are offered for every reading interest— 
adventure, romance, sports, humor, classics, animal stories, mysteries, 
short story collections, and other categories. 


FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students receive 
their choice of one book free. 


FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a Club is 
supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Chart, monthly TAB 
News with reviews of coming books, a handsome poster for your class- 
room wall. Mail coupon now and reserve a free kit of materials to be 
sent to you next September. 





September, containing everything needed to 





r——-— MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ———- 


Please send me a free kit of materials next 
start a Teen Age Book Club. 


Name 








School Address 





i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
School : 
| 
| 
| 








City Zone__. State 
aT wis 


i344, By \c] tele) aia kly: 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 















tempt. He knew I was afraid of him, 
and he despised me for it. 

On the third day out, the poor old 
boiler burst and the+Old Squaw 
caught fire. She was dry and rotten 
inside and she burned like tinder. 
No attempt was made to put out the 
flames, which soon got into the 
hemp in the hold. 

The smoke was stifling, and in a 
jiffy all hands were struggling with 
the boats. 

One boat dropped stern foremost, 
filled, and sank immediately, and the 
Old Squaw herself was settling. 


| SAW there was no chance of get- 
ting away in the boats, and I re- 
called a life raft on the deck near 
my hammock. It was a sort of cata- 
maran—a double platform on a pair 
of hollow, water-tight, cylindrical 
buoys. It wasn’t 20 feet long and 
about half as broad, but it would 
have to do. 

The galley, which was amidships 
near the engine room, had received 
the full force of the explosion. I 
glanced quickly around, and luckily 
tound a small water cask and a tin 
of biscuits that had been blown out 
of the galley. Rolling the cask of wa- 
ter ahead of me as rapidly as I coiild, 
I made my way through the hot, 
stifling smoke to the bow of the boat. 

I kicked at the life raft; it seemed 
to be sound, and | lashed the bis- 
cuits and water to it. I also threw on 
a coil of rope and a piece of sail- 
cloth. | saw nothing else around that 
could possibly be of any use. 

Then I hacked the raft loose with 
my knife. Apparently no one had 
seen me, for there was no one else 
forward of the sheet of flame that 
now cut the boat in two. 

The raft was a mighty heavy af- 
fair, but I managed to raise one end 
to the rail. I don’t believe I would 
ever have been able to heave it over, 
but I didn’t have to. 

I felt a great upheaval, and the 
prow of the Old Squaw went up into 
the air. | grabbed the ropes that I 
had lashed the food on with and 
clung to the raft. 

Then the boat sank with a great 
roar, and for about a thousand years, 
it seemed to me, I was under water. 
Instinct alone made me cling to the 
raft. 

When it finally brought me to the 
surface I was as nearly dead as I 
care to be. 





Gradually I came to, and began to 
spit out salt water and gasp for 
breath. My hands were absolutely 
numb, and I had to loosen the grip 
of my fingers with the help of my 
toes. Odd sensation. 

Then I looked about me. My bis- 
cuits and water and rope were safe, 
but the sail-cloth had vanished. I 
remember that this annoyed me 
hugely at the time, though I don't 
know what earthly good it would 
have been. 

The sea was fairly calm, and I 
could see all about. Not a human 
being was visible, only a few floating 
bits of wreckage. Every man on 
board must have gone down with the 
ship and drowned, except myself. 

Then I caught sight of something 
that made my heart stand still. The 
huge head of Gulliver was coming 
rapidly toward me through the water! 

The dog was swimming strongly, 
and must have leaped from the Old 
Squaw before she sank. My raft was 
the only thing afloat large enough to 
hold him, and he knew it. 

I drew my revolver, but it was 
soaking wet and useless. I had been 
alarmed, I must admit, when the 
boiler blew up and the panic began, 
but that was nothing to the terror 
that seized me now. 

Here I was all alone on the Pacific 
Ocean with a horrible demon mak- 
ing for me as fast as he could swim. 
1 could think of nothing to do. I 
trembled and my teeth rattled. 

Soon Gulliver reached the raft and 
placed one of his forepaws on it 
and then the other. The top of it 
stood six or eight inches above the 
water, and it took a great effort for 
the dog to raise himself. I wanted 
to kick him back, but I didn’t dare 
to move. 

Gulliver struggled mightily. Again 
and again he reared his great shoul- 
ders above the sea, only to be cast 
back scratching and kicking, at a 
lurch of the raft. 

Finally a wave favored him, and 
he caught the edge of the under 
platform with one of his hind feet. 
He heaved his huge bulk over the 
edge and lay sprawling at my feet, 
panting and trembling. 

Well, there we were. It was awful. 
| hated the brute so. I could have 
torn him limb from limb if I had 
had the strength. But he was vastly 
more powerful than I. I could only 
fear him. 
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By and by-he got up and shook 
himself. I cowered on my cracker- 
tin, but he only looked at me con- 
temptuously, went to the other side 
of the raft, and lay down. 

We remained this way until night- 
fall. The sea was fairly calm. We 
were in the path of ships likely to be 
passing one way or the other, and 
I would have been hopeful of the 
outcome if it had not been for my 
feared and hated companion. 

1 began to feel faint, and opened 
the cracker-tin. The biscuits were 
wet with salt water, but I ate a cou- 
ple, and left the tin open to dry 
them. Gulliver looked around, and I 
shut the tin hastily. But the dog 
never moved. He was not asking any 
favors. By kicking the sides of the 
cask and prying with my knife, I 
managed to get the bung out and 
took a drink. Then | settled myself 
on the raft with my back against the 
cask. 


Tre gentle motion of the raft pro- 
duced a lulling effect, and I began 
to nod, only to awaken with a start, 
with fear gripping at my heart. I 
dared not sleep. I don’t know what 
[ thought Gulliver would do to me, 
for I did not understand dogs. but 
I felt that I must watch him con- 
stantly. In the starlight I could see 
that his eyes were open. Gulliver 
was watchful too. 

I cannot tell you how I longed for 
day, and welcomed it when it came. 

I must have slept toward dawn, 
for I suddenly became conscious of 
broad daylight. I roused myself, 
stood up, and swung my arms and 
legs to stir up circulation, for the 
night had been chilly. Gulliver arose, 
too, and stood silently watching me. 
When we had settled down again I 
got my breakfast out of the cracker- 
tin. Gulliver was restless, and was 
evidently interested. 

“He must be hungry,” I thought, 
and then a new fear caught me. I 
had only to wait until he became 
very hungry and then he would 
surely attack me. I decided it would 
be wiser to feed him, and I tossed 
him a biscuit. 

I expected to see him grab it 
ravenously*, and wondered as soon 
as I had thrown it if the taste of 
food would only serve to make him 
more ferocious. But at first he would 
not touch it. He only lay there with 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“SOoO0O”’ 
CANALS 


The Billion-Dollar Mile 


By JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastie 


AULT SAINTE MARIE, Mich., 
is buzzing with excitement. The 
city is preparing to celebrate the 
100th year since the opening of the 
first of the “Soo” Canals. That's the 
nickname for the Sault Sainte Marie 
Canals. (Sault is pronounced “Soo.”) 
On June 28 Sault Sainte Marie 
will open a big canal “fair” lasting 
10 weeks. Five nights a week the 
city also will present a_ colorful 
pageant of the Soo’s history. And 
there'll be parties, dances, concerts, 
and parades in tribute to the canals. 

The billion-dollar mile! 

That's what the mile-long Soo 
Canals are often called. They form 
the world’s busiest waterway. Every 
year they handle more traffic than 
the Panama and Suez Canals com- 
bined! 

The Soo Canals lie alongside 
rapids on the St. Mary's River. 


(Sault Sainte Marie, in French, 
means “St. Mary's Rapids.” ) The 63- 
mile-long St. Marv’s River forms 





This year Americans are celebrating the 
centennial (100th) year since opening 
of first ‘‘Soo’’ Canal on June 18, 1855. 


Spotlight on America 
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Ore boat passes through MacArthur Lock in the “Soo” Canal. 


part of the boundary between the 
U. S. and Canada. The river con- 
nects two of the Great Lakes, Su- 
perior and Huron. 

Huge ore boats go back and forth 
through the Soo. They carry iron 
ore from Minnesota’s Mesabi Range 
to steel mills in the Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land-Chicago area. Other large boats 
haul wheat and other grains from 
Lake Superior to eastern ports on 
the Lakes. They bring back coal. 
Thousands of smaller boats carry 
petroleum, building stone, automo- 
biles, cement, sand, and so on. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


The Soo Canals are closed about 
four months a year. During winter 
and early spring a thick layer of ice 
covers the Great Lakes. But during 
the rest of the year, traffic is heavy 
through the Soo Canals. Late last 
month 1955 traffic began. 

The Soo’s traffic chief is Ernest 
Winters. He’s chief lockmaster of the 
canal on the U. S. side of the river. 

Recently I visited Mr. Winters for 
Junior Scholastic. He works in a 
control tower 80 feet high. From 
his office, he has a good view of the 
canal (see photo at right). 

Mr. Winters explained that Lake 
Superior is higher than Lake Huron. 
Water from Lake Superior flows into 
the St. Mary’s River—and drops 20 
feet as it races down the St. Mary’s 
Rapids. The Soo Canals were built 
so that boats could get past the 
rapids. 

One canal is on the Canadian side 
of the St. Mary’s River. Boats pass 


through one lock in the Canadian 
“Soo.” 

The other canal is on the U. S. 
side of the river. A ship goes through 
any one of the four locks, which lie 
side by side. 

A lock is the part of a canal where 
boats are raised or lowered from 
one level of water to another. Sup- 
pose a Great Lakes boat is westward 
bound. At the western end of Lake 
Huron, she enters the St. Mary's 
River and soon reaches one of the 
locks of the Soo Canals. 

The water in the lock is level with 
the water in the river below the 
rapids. The lock’s lower gates ( near- 
est the boat’s bow) open. The boat 
enters and the gates close. 

Beyond the upper gates of the 
lock, the water is as high as the level 
of the river above the rapids. This 
is about 20 feet higher than the 
water in the lock. Small doors are 
opened in the upper gates and water 
flows into the lock. 





Ernie Winters, chief lockmaster of the 
“Soo,”’ uses shore-to-ship radio phone to 
direct captains on boats in canal area. 














Slowly the water rises inside the 
lock and lifts the boat. Soon the 
water in the lock is level with the 
water beyond the upper gates. The 
upper gates open. The boat moves 
up the river to Lake Superior. 

The boat has “climbed” the rapids! 
She passes other boats on their way 
to “step down” the rapids. 

As he talked, Mr. Winters kept 
close watch on the canal. He picked 
up his shore-to-ship radio telephone. 
“Control tower calling Cliff Victory. 
The Burton Ayers is coming out of 
MacArthur Lock. Slow down until 
she has cleared the lock.” 


90 BOATS A DAY 

Mr. Winters explained tiat the 
Cliff Victory, a freighter, would be 
the next boat to go through the Mac- 
Arthur Lock. “About 90 boats pass 
through the U. S. locks every day 
from spring through winter,” he said. 
“We'd have a serious traffic jam here, 
if we didn't tell captains exactly 
when to enter one of the locks.” 

The MacArthur Lock is the newest 
and deepest of the four U. S. locks. 
It was built to replace one of the 
canal’s first locks. It’s named in 
honor of U. S. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. This lock was completed in 
1943. It is in use, but it will be 
officially dedicated during the cele- 
bration this summer. 

The first Soo Canal was com- 
pleted on April 19, 1855—just 100 
years ago next week. Michigan built 
this canal, which had only two locks. 
On June 18, 1855, the first Great 
Lakes boats passed through. 

Until 1881 Michigan owned the 
locks and charged a toll for boats 
using the canal. In 1881 the U. S. 
Government took over the canal 
(toll-free ever since). 


CANADA'S “SOO” 

Canada built a canal on her side 
of the St. Mary’s River in 1895. 
For many years large boats used the 
Canadian canal because it was 
deeper than the U. S. canal. In 1914 
and 1919 two more locks were 
opened on the U. S. canal. These 
locks were deep enough to handle 
the largest boats. 

The Soo Canals have played a 
large part in our nation’s industrial 
greatness. They'll be an important 
link in the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
now being built (see Nov. 5 issue). 
Our Government soon will pay 
tribute to the billion-dollar mile by 
issuing a “Soo” stamp. 





WORDS TO 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


dismal. When you feel dismal, 
you feel down in the dumps, gloomy, 
“blue.” Everything seems to have 
gone wrong. It just isn’t your lucky 
day. 

Dismal came from two Latin 
words—dies and mali. Dies meant 
“day” and mali meant “bad.” To- 
gether they meant “unlucky” or “evil 
days.” In the Middle Ages the “dies 
mali” were certain days in the medi- 
eval calendar that were considered 
unlucky. They were also called the 
“Egyptian days.” This phrase re- 
ferred to an ancient story in the 
Bible about the oppression of the 
Jews in Egypt. Later the dies mali 
came to be just any unlucky or 
gloomy days. 

The French began using this 
phrase, but they changed the spell- 
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THE WISE 


ing to dis mal. When the English 
took over the expression, they ran 
the two words together. And that’s’ 
how we got dismal. 


it’s Your Move 


There are many English words re- 
lated to the Latin mali; and all of 
them mean “evil” or “bad” in some 
sense. Very often mal, or male, is 
used as a prefix in English. Here 
are five “mal” words. In the list be- 
low write in the blank space before 
each word in Column I the number 
of the correct definition from Col- 
umn II. 

Column I 
. malady 
. malaria 
c. malice 
. maladjusted 
. malign ; 
Column II 
disease carried by certain kinds 
of mosquitos 
. slander, speak evil of 
illness, sickness, disease 
deliberate ill will, spite 
badly adjusted to one’s surround- 
ings 


— 
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STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 


ballast (BAL-ust; a as in “at”). Noun. 
Heavy material carried by a ship to 
keep the ship steady. 

belaying pin. Noun. A wedge-shaped 
piece of wood. When a rope on ship- 
board has been pulled tight, a sailor 
may wind a few turns of the rope 
around a belaying pin to keep the rope 
from slipping. 

cassava (ka-SA-va; first a as in “at”; 
second a as in “arm”; third a as in 
“sofa”). A plant (also called manioc) 
which grows in the tropics. It has a 
root which can be eaten and contains 
starch. The root is the source of tapioca, 
and in jungle countries is often pound- 
ed and ground to flour to make a kind 
of bread. 

floe (Pronounced flow). Noun. A 
low, flat mass of floating ice. Also, the 
large sheet of ice that forms in cold 
weather on the surface of a body of 
water. 

dachshund (DAKS-hoont; a as in 
“arm”). Noun. A small dog belonging 


to a breed which started in Germany. 
It has very short legs, and a long, thin 
body. 

marine life. Noun. All living creatures 
in the sea. 

mechanize (MECH-an-ize). Verb. To 
replace human beings or animals by 
machines. For example, farmwork be- 
comes mechanized when machines such 
as tractors are used to do work which 
once was done by hand. 

lubricating (LOO-brih-kay-ting). Ad- 
jective used to describe oil or other ma- 
terial which is put on machinery to 
make a slippery surface. This makes it 
possible for moving parts to work 
against one another without being worn 
away too fast by friction. 

nutrition (new-TRISH-un). Noun. 
The process by which a plant or animal 
takes in and uses food. 

ravenously (RAV-en-us-ly; a as in 
“at”). Adverb. With great eagerness; 
very hungrily. 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Santiago (san-tih-A-go; first @ as in 

“at”; second @ as in “arm”). 


Vina del Mar (BEE-nya thel MAR; 
both a’s as in “arm”). 
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Short Shots 


HIS is the week all the experts be- 

come weak—trying to forecast the 
big league races. Being sound of body 
and insane of mind, I’m a happy little 
moron. And I intend staying that way. 
No long, involved brain-busting for me. 
Here are my picks (in the accompany- 
ing box), and that’s that. 

I might add that I have absolutely 
no trust in my choices. I’m just guess- 
ing. The American League, of course, 
is easy to figure. Either the Indians or 
the Yankees will win. If Bob Turley 
becomes a big winner, I think the 
Bombers will win. If fabulous rookie 
Herb Score comes through for the 
Tribe, they ought to do it. I picked 
the Yankees because I know what 
Turley can do, and because that Indian 
pitching staff is getting that middle- 
aged look. 

The National League flag is really 
up for grabs. A postage stamp will 
probably cover the Giants, Dodgers, 
and Braves at the finish. You can build 
a terrific case for any one of them 

If those swell Cardinal rookies come 
through, they might pick up the mar- 
bles. The Phillies have their usual fine 
club—on paper. Since they've disap- 
pointed for three straight vears, I'm 
wary of them. But they'll be tough. 
Ditto the Red Legs—a slugging team 
that’s a little too thin in pitching to 
take it all. But they'll be terribly pesky 
for everybody. 


>» My feeling about the Braves is loudly 
echoed by Norm Flisram of Lutheran 
H. S., Milwaukee. Writing on the offi 
cia] stationery of the Milwaukee Braves, 
he tells me that he’s seen them all and 
that the Braves have “got the mostest 
best fielding team, best pitchers, and 
best “bench.” 

Being bat boy for the visiting teams 
at Milwaukee, Norm knows his base- 
ball. But he may be a “little” preju- 
diced! 


> Both: Norm and Arnold Mann of 
Kingsbury School, Waterbury, Conn., 
tell me that I was off base in claiming 
that Red Sox pitcher Frank Sullivan at 
6-6% was the tallest player “in the big 
leagues.” They point out that Gene 
Conley, the Braves’ twirler, stands 6-8. 

Sorry, men, you can’t give me an 
error on this play. My pitch was that 
Sullivan was the tallest player in the 
American League. 


p> And still the plugs for great hoop 
stars pour in. The latest crop is par- 
ticularly rich. Charles Wade of St. 
Mary's H. S., Lawton, Okla., puts in a 
boost for Bob Patterson, 6-4 star of 





PREDICTIONS FOR 1955 
American National 
1 New York Milwaukee 
2 Cleveland Brooklyn 
3 Chicago New York 
4 Boston Cincinnati 
5 Detroit St. Louis 
6 Washington Philadelphia 
7 Baltimore Chicago 
8 Kansas City Pittsburgh 











Tulsa U. Bob averaged 30 points a 
game and outscored two of my heroes, 
Dick Boushka and Cleo Littleton, in his 
duels with them. 

I know that the pro scouts are very 
high on Patterson and on one other 
fellow I overlooked—Buzz Wilkinson, 
6-2 star from Virginia. The Cavalier 
whiz owns a lifetime average of 28.4 
points per game—second best ever re- 
corded. Gene Shue, former Maryland 
All-American, calls him “the hardest 
driving player in basketball.” 


p» Shue’s word is good enough, but 
until I see Buzz I'll have to string along 
with Sihugo Green as the greatest 
driver in college—or any other—basket- 
ball. Si is just out of this world. Stand- 
ing 6-2 and built like a weight-lifter, 
he’s the greatest college player inch 
for inch I’ve ever seen. 

He’s smooth as silk, a great all- 
around shooter, fast as a jet, and a 
fantastic jumper. Nobody can hold him 
man for man. He moves like a panther, 
and he’s just as dangerous with all his 
lightning feints, speed, and spring. 


» And let’s not forget the girls. Shirlie 
Genovese and Helen Sanfilippo of Santa 
Rosa (Tex.) Junior High are mighty 
proud of their high school girls team. 
Though the school has just 75 students 
and no gym, the team won 18 and lost 
2. What’s more, they won three tourna- 
ments! 


» From Nickie Monico of New Castle 
(Pa.) Senior H. S. comes a very nice 
letter about the pride and joy of West- 
ern Pennsylvania~Don Hennon, 5-9 
scoring whiz of little Wampum H. S. 

At the time the letter reached me, 
Don was closing in on the all-time 
Pennsylvania scoring record of 2,222 
points held by the fabulous Tom Gola. 
He was hitting for 35 a game, despite 
the fact he was only playing two or 
three quarters a game! 

Thanks to their sensational hot shot, 
Wampum had chalked up 22 victories 
in a row and had clinched their sixth 
straight Section 20 crown! And get 
this: They were averaging a phenom- 
enal 102 points per game while holding 
the opposition to a mere 43! 

Little Don loves his coach like a 
father. In fact, the coach IS his father! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Junior Writers 





Spring Cleaning 
There are many things to do 
When it comes to spring cleaning. 
Some things that you find 
Have long lost their meaning. 
The house roof needs shingling 
Where the rain has leaked through, 
And in the basement you'll find 
Little Tom’s worn out shoe. 
You'll also find up there 
Many things in the attic 
Including a radio that'll 
Only play static. 
You'll find that spring cleaning 
Will never get through. 
When you get one thing done 
You find more to do. 


Linda Kusizot, Grade 7 
Chaplin (Conn.) School 
Teacher, Mr. Perley J. Griswold 


Spring Song 

There was a little sparrow outside my 
window, 

Who sang in a voice soft, sweet, and 
low. 

While the sun remained hidden and 
piercing winds blew, 

He woke me each morning, the cold 
winter through. 


Though the snow his short feathers 
froze stiff and white, 

He shivered, yet sang for my morning 
delight. 


I'd open the window and ask him to , 


play, 
But cold and frightened, he’d fly far 
away. 


Now the sun is getting warmer, and 
our flower pots are green, 

I see my sparrow dancing outside the 
window screen. 

His song is now the brightest song I’ve 
ever. heard him sing. 

Thank you for warming my friend, 
Brother Spring. 


Allen Charles Marmon, Grade 6 
Yeshiva Soloveichik, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rebecca L. Schnapp 


Philosophy 
Upon the sweet red roses 
Many drops of dew have stood 
In each and every country, 
In every neighborhood. 


Everyone has had his sorrow. 
Many teardrops have been shed. 
We cannot be happy always, 
For sometimes we must be sad. 


Kay Barker, Grade 7 
Morgan County H. S., West Liberty, Ky. 
Teacher, Mildred H. McLain 





















The Great Gulliver 


(Continued from page 13) 


his great head on his paws and glow- 
ered at me. Distrust was plainly visible 
in his face. 

I could not take my eyes from his. 
The bulk of him was tremendous as he 
lay there, and I noticed the big swell- 
ing of muscles of his jaw. At last he 
arose, sniffed suspiciously at the bis- 
cuit, and looked up at me again. 

“It’s all right; eat it!” I cried. 

The sound of my own voice fright- 
ened me. I had not intended to speak 


to him. But in spite of my strained | 


tone he seemed somewhat reassured. 

He took a little nibble, then swal- 
lowed the biscuit after one or two 
crunches, and looked up expectantly. 
-I threw him another and he ate that. 
“That's all,” said 1. “We must be spar- 
ing of them.” 

I was amazed to discover how per- 
fectly he understood. He lay down 
again and licked his chops. 

Late in the afternoon I saw a line of 
smoke on the horizon, and 
steamer come into view. I stood up and 
waved my coat frantically, but to no 
purpose. Gulliver stood up and looked 
from me to the steamer, apparently 
much interested. 

“Too far off,” I said to Gulliver. “I 
hope the next one will come nearer.” 

At midday I dined, and fed Gulliver. 
This time he took the two biscuits at 
once and whacked his great tail against 
the raft. 

When I took my drink from the cask, 
Gulliver showed signs of interest. 


“I suppose dogs get thirsty, too,” I | 


said aloud. 


Gulliver rapped with his 





saw a | 





tail. I | 


looked about for some sort of container. | 


Finally I pulled off my shoe, filled it 
with water, and shoved it toward him 
with my foot. He drank gratefully. 


During the afternoon I sighted an- | 


other ship, but it was too distant to 
notice me. However, the sea remained 
calm and I did not despair. 

After we had had supper, I settled 
back against my cask, resolved to keep 
awake, for still I did not trust Gulliver. 
The sun set suddenly and the stars 
came out, and I found myself strangely 
lonesome. It seemed as though I had 
been alone out there on the Pacific for 


weeks. The miles and miles of heaving | 


waters, almost on a level with my eye, 
were beginning to get on my nerves. I 
longed for someone to talk to. I sighed 
loudly, and Gulliver raised his head. 

“Lonesome out here, isn’t it?” I said, 
simply to hear the sound of my own 
voice. 

Then for the first time Gulliver spoke. 
He made a deep sound in his throat, 


(Continued on page 18) 











How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding golf quiz to see how you stand as a fairway 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 
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Q. Playing a par 4 hole, 


this golfer is on the green in 
2 strokes. If he sinks his first 
putt, he’ll be one under par 
with a 3. 


He’s 








Q.. Whenever golfers talk 
about the “greats” . . . they 
never fail to mention this 
famous fairway champion. 





Q. The green is hidden be- 
yond the woods, so you'll 
have to play around them. 
That’s why this hole is 





a 
Q. In golf competition, 
the maximum number of 
clubs any player may carry 
is: a—12; b—14; c—17. 





Q.. Can you guess the num- 
ber of strokes it took to win 
the Masters Tournament in 
1954? 269—281—289. 





called a. 





¢ 


Q. First rule for golf is to 
return the turf cut on shots 
like these. It’s called replac- 





ing the 


Play your best with Spalding. Start now with Spalding to learn the right 
way to better golf. Pros like Jerry Barber and Gene Littler depend on Spalding 
golf equipment to give them top performance hole after hole . . . match after 
match. Take a tip from these top players and make your choice Spalding. 





Shown here are the Spalding Auto- 
graph Junior golf clubs. Designed especi- 
ally for young players, they'll help you to 
a better game this season. The golf balls 
are Spalding . . . the finest, most uniform 
golf balls you can buy. 
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SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 











The Great Gulliver 


(Continued from page 17) 


but it wasn’t a growl, and with all my 
ignorance of dog language I knew it. 

Then I began to talk. I talked about 
everything—the people back home and 
all that—and Gulliver listened. I know 
more about dogs now, and I know that 
the best way to make friends with a dog 
is to talk to him. He can’t talk back, 
but he can understand a heap more 
than you think he can. 

Finally Gulliver, who had kept his 
distance all this time, arose and came 
toward me. My words died in my 
throat. What was he going to do? To 
my immense relief he did nothing but 
sink down at my feet with a grunt and 
curl his huge body into a semicircle. 

I fell asleep at last from sheer ex- 
haustion, and never woke until day- 
break. The sky was clouded and our 
raft was pitching. Gulliver was stand- 
ing in the middle of the raft, looking 
at me in evident alarm. I glanced over 
my shoulder, and the blackness of the 
horizon told me that a storm was com- 
ing, and coming soon. 

I made fast our slender food supply, 
tied the end of a line about my own 
waist for safety, and waited. 

In a short time the storm struck us 


in all its tropical fury. The raft pitched 
and tossed, now high up one end, and 
now at the other, and sometimes almost 
engulfed in the waves. 

Gulliver was having a desperate 
time to keep aboard. His blunt claws 
slipped on the wet deck of the raft, and 
he fell and slid about dangerously. The 
thought flashed across my mind that I 
might soon be rid of the brute. 

As I clung there to the lashings, I saw 
tim slip down to the further end of the 
raft, his hind quarters actually over the 
edge. A wave swept over him, but still 
he clung, panting madly. Then the raft 
righted itself for a moment, and as he 
hung there he gave me a look I shall 
never forget—a look of fear, of plead- 
ing, of reproach, and yet of silent cour- 
age. And with all my stupidity I read 
that look. Somehow it told me that I 
was the master, after all, and he the 
dog. I could not resist it. Cautiously I 
raised myself and loosened the rope I 
had saved. As the raft tipped the other 
way Gulliver regained his footing and 
came sliding toward me. 

Quickly I passed the rope around 
his body, and as the raft dived again I 
hung on to the rope with one hand, 
keeping my own hold with the other. 
Gulliver’s great weight nearly pulled 
my arm from its socket, but he helped 
mightily, and during the next moment 
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rave stuff . . . and you get a big 
new issue every other month. 
Keep in front all year!! Send 
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of equilibrium I took another turn 
about his body and made the end of 
the rope fast. 

The storm passed as swiftly as it had 
come, and though it left us drenched 
and exhausted, we were both safe. 

That evening Gulliver crept close to 
me as I talked, and I let him. Loneli- 
ness will make a man do strange things. 

On the fifth day, when our provisions 
were nearly gone, and I had begun to 
feel the sinking dullness of despair, I 
sighted a steamer apparently coming 
directly toward us. Instantly I felt new 
life in my limbs and around my heart, 
and while the boat was yet miles away 
I began to shout and wave my coat. 

“I believe she’s coming, old man!” I 
cried to Gulliver. “I believe she’s com- 
ing!” 


| SOON wearied of this foolishness 


and sat down to wait. Gulliver came 


_ close and sat beside me, and for the 


first time I put my hand on him. He 
looked up at me and rapped furiously 
with his tail. I patted his head—a little 
gingerly, I must confess. 

It was a big, smooth head, and it felt 
solid and strong. I passed my hand 
down his neck, his back, his flanks. 
He seemed to quiver with joy. He 
leaned his huge body against me. Then 
he bowed his head and licked my shoe. 

A feeling of shame and unworthiness 
came over me. How completely I had 
misunderstood him! Why should this 
great, powerful creature lick my shoe? 
It was incredible. 

Then, somehow, everything changed. 
Fear and distrust left me, and a feel- 
ing of comradeship and understanding 
took their place. We two had been 
through so much together. A dog was 
no longer a frightful beast to me; he 
was a dog! I cannot think of a nobler 
word. I put my arms suddenly around 
Gulliver’s neck and hugged him. I 
loved that dog! 

Slowly, slowly, the steamer crawled 
along, but still kept to her course. 
When she was about a mile away, how- 
ever, I saw that she would not pass as 
close to us as I had hoped; so I began 
once more my waving and yelling. She 
came nearer, nearer, but still showed 
no sign of observing us. 

She was abreast of us, and passing. 
I was in a frenzy! 

She was so near that I could make 
out the figure of the captain on the 
bridge, and other figures on the deck 
below. It seemed as though they must 
see us, though I realized how low in 
the water we stood, and how pitifully 
weak and hoarse my voice was. Then 
an idea struck me. 

“Speak!” I cried to Gulliver, who 
stood watching beside me. “Speak, old 
man!” 
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Gulliver needed no second bidding. | 
A mighty roar rolled out over the blue 
Pacific. Again and again Gulliver gave 
voice, deep, full, powerful. His great | 
sides heaved with the mighty effort, 
his red, cavernous mouth open, and his 
head raised high. 

“Good, old man!” 
And again that 
boomed forth. 

Then something happened on board 
the steamer. The figures came to the 
side. I waved my coat and danced. 
Then they saw us. 

I was pretty well “done up” when 
they took us aboard, and I slept for 24 
hours straight. When I awoke there sat 


I cried. “Good!” 


magnificent voice 





Gulliver by my bunk, and when I 
turned to look at him he lifted 
paw and put it on my arm. I had made 
a friend for life. 
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(QEARLESS(ZOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


FOSDICK-YOU FAILED 
TO CRACK THE EGG 

CASE!’ —YOU’'RE 
FIREDSS— 


POLICE | 




















PRESIDENTIAL 


QUIZ- 
WORD 


The only President 
who never married, he 
was born on April 23, 
1791. Definitions 
marked by star (*) tell 
more about him. 
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PAcROSS B 


. Initials of Scholastic’s book club. 
. Pairs (abbrev.). 


Andrews is a well known 


movie star. 


. You drive around in it. 
*10. 


The people chose to —- ——— — him 
in preference to Col. John C, Fre- 
mont, the Republican nominee. 
Unhappy. 

Myself. 

Central part of a wheel. 

As Secretary of State in 1843 he 
helped arrange the annexation of 

— — xas. 
Take to court. 
Employ. 
Initials of his successor as President. 
Civil Engineer (abbrev.). 

Expression of disapproval. 


(Also a girl's name.) 


Possesses. 
As Secretary of State, he settled the 
dispute with Britain over — — egon. 


. Radio Corporation of America 


(abbrev.). 

Confederate Army (abbrev.). 
In what way? 

Spy on. 

Is indebted to. 

Hard working insects. 

Not old. 

What a fisherman uses. 


DOWN 
Stories. 


Gulliver, the dog in this week's short 
story, was a Great D — — -. 





* 3. His sweetheart died when he was a 
young man and ever after he remained 


* 4. Abbreviation of state where he was 
born. 

* 5. In 1831 he was named minister to 
— — — sia. 

* 6. He was Secretary of — —-— — — in 
Polk’s Cabinet (1845-49). 

* 7. Abbreviation of the political party to 
which he belonged. 

9. A poem, often designed to be sung or 


chanted. 
11. Third day of the week (first 2 letters). 
*15. James — —- —-— —— —— , 15th Presi- 


dent of the United States (1857-61). 
18. Three vowels. 

20. Body of water. 

*23. While he was President, anti-slavery 
leader John ————— raided U. S. 
arsensal at Harpers Ferry, Va. 

*25. The Supreme Court announced the 
Dred ———-—— decision two days 
after he took office. 

26. Expression of delight. 

28. Civil Service (abbrev.). 

30. American Philatelic Society (abbrev.). 

$2. Tiny. 

°34. He served for ——— term as Presi- 
dent. 

36. Southwest (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to April 6th Quizword Puzzle 
‘ACROSS: 1-comb; 5-La.; 7- ented; 9-Alien; 


13-so; 14-i.e.; . ‘Dante; 16-ear; 1i8-to; 19- 
Jefferson: 23- “il; —— 25-alias; 28-Va.; 29- 
yd.; Clark k; ae ether; 34-Ky.; 35-easy. 


seme: 1-cts.; 2-oho; 3-mi.; 4-brief; 5-lad; 
6-Ala.; 8-deaf; i0-into; 11-Eton; 12-N.E.; 17- 
aR: 19-Jill; 20-Elia; 2l-rave; 22-State; 25- 
A.C,; 26-ark; 27-sky; 29-yes; 30-dry; 33-Ha. 












LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softbalf Rule Book for 1955 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 


to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Dept. SmB-5 


Loui sville 


re oe BATS 


men: SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


copy from him or send [0c direct » 





















NEW MOVIES 


YY Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Vi Fair. “Save your money. 


yvvvSIX BRIDGES TO CROSS 
(Universal-International). Young Tony 
Curtis is simply amazing. First he takes 
the part of a song-and-dance man in 
So This Is Paris. Then he turns around 
and delivers a solid dramatic perform- 
ance in this exciting picture. 

It’s about the unsolved $2,500,000 
Brink’s armored-car robbery in Boston. 
Tony, it seems, master-minded the en- 
tire operation. Six Bridges tells not only 
how, but why. It traces the career of a 
Boston slum boy from petty thievery 


to the big time. The film helps you | 


understand what makes a criminal tick. 


44Y“THE FAR COUNTRY (Univer- 
sal-International). The Far Country is 
Alaska, about half a century ago. James 
Stewart plays a gold prospector who 
knows how to take care of himself when 
the going gets rough and feels that’s 
enough. When gunmen take over the 
frontier town, Stewart refuses to help 
his fellow citizens drive out the thugs. 
Not until he himself is shot and robbed 
does he realize that law and order is 
everybody’s business. Then the screen 
explodes with action. 








Right This Way 


From Bay Minette, Ala., a 


writes: 


girl 


I would like to join a rather “exclu- 


sive” club in our school. However, I | 


don’t know any of the members very 
well. How can I get an invitation to 
join? 

One question: How do you know 
you want to belong to the club, if you 
don’t know the other people who be- 
long? The point is this: Too many 
people join a group because it’s 
“proper,” or because it makes them feel 
important. Later they may discover 
they're not happy there at all. The pur- 
pose of belonging to any organization 
is an interest in what the group does or 
a feeling of “sameness” with the other 
members of the group. If you really 
don’t know these people, how can you 
be sure you’d be happy with them, or 
they with you? | 

If the club is, say, a camera club, and 
you're interested in photography, the 
story's a different one. Normally all you 
need do is inform the president of your 
interest, and you're in. 








A Yonkers, N. Y., girl writes: 


How can you hint to a friend that 
her personal cleanliness isn’t what it 
should be? Id like to tell her, but don’t 
want to hurt her feelings. 


Good criticism is hard to give—and 
take—no matter what the trouble is. 
But if you're honestly interested in 
helping your friend, then you've every 
right to tell her the truth, provided you 
do it tactfully. 

Be as impersonal as possible. Don’t 
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say, “You don’t pay enough attention 
to your personal cleanliness.” Rather 
say, “So many people don’t—I wonder 
why?” Or you might suggest a deo 
dorant or soap that you've just “dis- 
covered.” If she’s wide-awake, she'll 
take the hint. 

Every girl wants to be at her best. 
She wants to know it if something 
about her is offending to others. Just 
think for a moment how you'd like to 
be told. You should be able to hit on the 
right method for telling your friend. 








At Morton High School in 
Cicero, Illinois, Caroldean’s favor- 
ite sport was tennis. She also 
captained the badminton, basket- 
ball, volleyball, soccer and baseball 


teams and won her letter “M.” 





Caroldean Franzen chose a tele- 
phone career because so many of 
her friends already worked at the 
telephone company. She finds her 
job as a telephone operator fasci- 
nating. She also enjoys after- 
hours activities like bowling and 
co-editing the office newspaper. 





Caroldean lives with her par- 
ents in Berwyn. She designs her 
own dresses, plays the guitar and 
helps her mother with Girl Scout 
activities. But Caroldean’s great 
love is traveling. She has saved 
enough from her salary to finance 
a vacation in Europe this summer. 


Like other telephone teens, Caroldean is alert, co-operative 
and well-liked. Her parents are pleased that she works for the 
telephone company. And Caroldean enjoys the important job 
of a telephone operator—helping people conduct their busi- 
ness and social affairs pleasantly and effectively by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
amg oe any mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, @ se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
———— be sure to write your name and address 
= pe letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
7 envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
bt the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has beon deceived asa result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholacsie Maga- 
. ¥. 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
STAMPS Tes 


225 stars 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25ct ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 











Camden 75, New York 


FABULOUS JUNGLELANDS PACKET! 


New Liberia 





“Pepper Bird” triangle (illus 






trated)! Genuine Samos! Both these fine 

Nae also Cook Islands, Congo (Siave 

Colony), Singapore, North Borneo, Hong- 

N& kong, weird Mongolia, many more ex- 

citing stamps are included in our 

Na fabulous Jungleland Countries pack- 

et — countries from which many 

collectors do not have one stamp! Yours for only 5¢—with 

re | approvals! Write today for this amazing ox. 
€. Saphire, Box 44, Times Sq. Sta., New York 36, N 





to get FOREIGN SET print- 
PE TION GAUGE ond +4) 








serious 
Box 7, Cathedral Sta., 


STAMP couLecTIOn ED 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 

guing stamps from Europe, Africa 

America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 


etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be — 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 
FRE Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta 

tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 
Musical, Battles, Giants, Midgets and over 100 others 


Fascinating story approvals. Send 10¢ handling. please 
ANADA STAMP COMPANY 
1907 Main St. 


N 
Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 
Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- Cc 
nues, specials and others with bar- 


gain approvals. SFECIAL—100 Different for only 5S0c. 
LEONARD UTECHT. !143F WN. Keeler, Chicago 5i, fil. 


PAYING HIGH PRICES 
for approvals? Try ours at 1¢ and 2¢ in books of 
1,000. Special offers and U. S. available. CLARK 
STAMP CO., Dept. R46, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 





Dest. 5-7, New York 25, 








Animals, Birds, Triangles, 














GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 


Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


Magazine al) free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


Foreign Coin, Banknote ana 
large illustrated coin list 
to gocrecat — 


AIN s! TY radian” Cent, 
10¢; Weeden Nickel, 10¢. 


TATHAM COIN CO.MGPISORINGFIELO MASS 


BARCAI HUNTERS, ATTENTION 


FREE Stamp Magazine. 1,000 
interesting stamps for your ap- 

proval "1 - Completely catalogued, 

reduced. 


substantially 
Stamp Company, St. Cathar! 
















Free Tongs and Hinges with purchase. Niagara 
nes 322, Ontario, Canada. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


French TV Stamp 








On April 18, France will issue this 
15-franc stamp in tribute to television. 
The stamp shows TV antennas on the 
Paris skyline. In the stamp’s lower right 
corner is a TV set with the letters 
“RTF” on the screen. RTF stands for 


“Radio-Television France,” the govern- 
ment-run broadcasting network. 

TV has become very popular in 
France, thanks to her “teleclubs.” Each 
of these clubs owns a TV set, paid for 
by the members. The set is kept in a 
school room, town hall, tavern, or rec- 
reation center. Members hold club 
meetings around the set—and spend the 
time watching TV shows. 


CALLING ALL COLLECTORS 


Watch this column for news on how 
you can join the U. N. Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC). This is a project conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

All clubs receive information kits 
mailed directly from U. N. Headquart- 
ers. The kits contain FREE gifts for 
every member of a club. Some of the 
gifts for 1955-56 will be: 

@ an abridged edition of the official 
U. N. stamp album, published by the 
Washington Press of Newark, N. J. 

@ four cachet envelopes for use as 
first-day covers of U. N. stamps to be 
issued next fall and spring 

@ a subscription (six issues) to The 
Globe-Teotter, official UNSC bulletin 

And every new club will receive lots 
more for its members! Application 
blanks for joining UNSC will appear 
in this column during April. 

NOTE TO PRESENT UNSC MEM- 
BERS: The May-June information kit 
will contain a renewal blank for your 
club. Every member of a club which 
renews before June 15, 1955, will re- 
ceive a bonus gift. Do not apply for 
renewal in any other way. See March- 
April Globe-Trotter for full renewal 





details. 











FREE-U.S. STAMPS 


U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Flag of 
Occupied Nations (as illustrated) 
Airmails, Commemoratives, Reg- 
ular Issues, included in this - 
lection of 25 cotested, all diff 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. plus VALUABLE U. §., 
$5.00 STAMP. Ev hing for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at onee. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 

























Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, giant Triangle, gor. 
geous Diamond, also mam. 
moth and midget Somes to foreign approval 
buyers. Premiums with purchases ineluding 
Seott’s lg em $7.00 album and the latest 
Seott Stam italogues. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 





DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 
First American Big Commemorative 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


Greenland, dei 





GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott's latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges, 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, Calif. 


$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 
Amazing offer to introduce our better U. S. approvals. 
Get 2 different $590 U. S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi- 
values, air mails, commemoratives, ete. Send only le 
for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to 

IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, uN. Y. 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. S. or Foreign 
Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N, Y. 














TERRIFIC TRIANGLES!!! 
Frightful Fish, Galleon, Volcanoes, Afri- 
can Flowers, Giant 50 year old Tasmania, 

“Pearl a. —_ Phil. Is., Dead 
approval 


Lands, 3¢ Buyers. 
POTOMAC STAMP CO 
Dept. 600 Washington 15, D.C. 


25 MANCHUKUO 10¢ 
A collection from this former country. ay A of — 
mems., Airmail. Easily catalogs over $1.00 
ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. Hurry, quantity limited. 
Write to-day for approvals. 
TRU-VALUE APPROVALS, Box 2098-3, Santa Ana, Cai. 











U. S. Classics -50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
| “em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 


of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
m@UNITED STATES 
tive issues. Only 10¢ with approvals. 
free. 
U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 
ants for U. S. appro 


for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 
LARGE COMMEMORATIVES COLLECTION 
P. Bargain lists included 
SOME 50 TO YEARS OLD, 25 different U. 
vals. 
Metropolitan Stamps, Box SIZE, Jackson Heights, WN. Y. 








JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 

Includes many pene-so-ant and attrac- 

Raymax, 39FB Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
90 

memaeing high values, all ONLY 5¢ to new at 





iia FREE — Famous American Set, Fiag Set, 

= “Sa National Parks Set, and Presidential Se 

ato $5. Send {0c for 15 of the above stamps 

‘a elus full particulars & Approvals. 
TRIBORO STAMP CO. 

145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, N.Y. 


Q EACH FO8 CERTAIE N LINCOLN PENNIES 













Rg tin 


wanted and 
LINCOLN COIN éo. 
Deo ARIZONA 





Famous Movie Star Covers 
Add to your collection with these attractive, original 
envelopes, mailed to Hollywood Screen Celebrities from 
many foreign countries. All bear stamps of interest—in 

addition to being addressed to a Movie Personality! 


12 all di ° $I. 
=== THE STANWILL CO. FOSTORIA 6, OHIO 





Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 
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1 

Quarrelsome 1 

Jack: “What do you have there?” : 
Jim: “It’s a letter from my girl.” | 


Jack: “But there’s no writing on the | 
paper.” | 
Jim: “Of course not. We're not on | 

speaking terms.” 
John Barton, Columbus (Tex.) School 


| 

1 

Side-Splitting 

Dick: “I hear you fell down today ] 

when you were ice skating. Was any- ]} 
one around to laugh?” 

John: “No, but the ice made some ! 


’ 
awful cracks.’ 
Judy Cole, Junction City (Ky.) School 1 


Nothing to Worry About 


Jean: “Did I tell you that one of our 
goldfish had the measles?” 

Joyce: “No, did he get better?” 

Jean: “Oh, yes. He just had them on 


‘ ” 
a small scale. 
Bessie Keller, Lincoln Jr. H. 8., Anthony, Kans. 


Luck of the Irish 


Pete: “Ireland should be the richest 
country in the world.” 

Mike: “How’s that?” 

Pete: “Her capital has been Dublin 


for years.” 
William Schwartz, Public School 104, Bronx. N 


4 


All Tied Up 


Joe: “My uncle has to pull strings to 
keep alive.” 

Sam: “Why so?” 

Joe: “He’s a paratrooper.” 

Jeanette Wachter, St. Mary's School, Mt. Angel. Ore 


Down the Hatch 


Visitor at Circus: “Does the giraffe 
eat a lot of food?” 
Attendant: “Not much. You see, with 
a giraffe a little goes a long way.” 
Margaret A. Willett, Clyton (Mich.) School 


Logical Gift 

Aunt Matilda was wrapping «a birth- 
day gift for her nephew. “What did 
you give him last year?” asked Uncle 
Barney. 

“A check,” she replied, “and he said 
he couldn’t find words to thank me.” 

“What’s that you're giving him 
now?” 

“A dictionary.” 

Mike Greene, Public School 8, Bremxville, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Bill: “So your father’s a big gun ! 
industry?” 

Phil: “Yes. 
times.” 





He’s been fired 


seven 


ase eee we ee ee wwe wm ew OO ee Owe ww ew woe ee eee @ eee See eee ee eoeeeeeo™ 


Leroy Perkins, Guilford (Me.) School | 
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Citizenship Quiz 


NUMBER 10 
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*, 

Ro 


23 
APRIL 13, 1955 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
ege; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—Hew about more work? 





Student’s Name 


| 1. WHAT'S NEW? 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score six 
points for each. Total, 30. 





1. This is the poster for 
a. National Bowling Week. 
b. Pan American Day. 
ec. the next eclipse of the moon. 


2. The “Big Four” nations of the 
world are the U. S., Great Britain, 
a. France and Russia. 
b. Russia and China. 


ec. China and India. 


3. In Washington, D. C., the U. S. 
Congress has opened its first 
a. swimming pool. 
b. library. 
c. prayer room. 


4. On June 15, 51 U. S. cities will 

undergo a mock 
a. paratrooper attack. 
b. hydrogen bomb attack. 
ce. artillery attack. 

5. This month a party of U. S. Air 
Force scientists left for T-3. That’s the 
name of a 

a. floating ice island in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

b. desert in Africa three times the 
size of Texas. 

e. dude ranch where pilots make 
forced landings. 


My score 


2. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts five. 
Total, 10. 


1. A family in Shelburne, Vt., earns 


exactly $87.50 a week. How much 






money does the family earn in one 


year? 

2. A French locomotive has set a 
speed record of 207 mph. The U. S. 
record, set in 1905, is 127.06 mph. How 
much faster is the French locomotive? 


My score 


3. THROUGH THE “SOO” 


Put S (for “Soo”) next to the sen- 
tences which correctly describe the 
“Soo” Canals. Put XX next to those 
which do not. Score five points each. 
Total, 30. 

__1l. The first of the “Soo” Canals 
was opened 250 years ago. 

2. The canals lie alongside rapids 
of the St. Mary’s River, which con- 
nects Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 

__3. One of the “Soo” canals is on 
the Canadian side of the river. 

__4. The canals are open about 
eight months a year and traffic is heavy. 

__5. But boats carrying freight are 
not allowed to pass through the canals. 

__6. The “Soo” Canals are known as 
“the billion-dollar mile.” 


My score 


4. THIS IS CHILE 


Complete each sentence with a word 
or words chosen from those in boldface. 
Score six points each. Total, 30. 


1. Chile is wedged between the 


and the Pacific Ocean. 


2. Explosives and fertilizers both 


come from ‘ 


3. Most of the people in northern 


Chis work f 


4. Chile’s best farmland lies in a 





valley in the part of the 
country. 

5. The acts like a refrig- 
erator, cooling winds which blow 


across it into northern Chile. 


oil, Andes Mountains, central, fac- 
tories, Antarctic, nitrates, southern, 
Peru Current, Gobi desert, mines, Gulf 
of Mexico. 


~ 


My score Total score 














when 
you mean 


CHIC 


Everyone knows what a chick is—especially at this time of year when 

Easter chicks come popping out of their shells. Chic (pronounced sheek or shik) 
means attractive or stylish. 

You'll be in style anytime with a delicious nickel bagful of PLANTERS salted peanuts. 
They've been family favorites for years—just like PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut 


Bar, and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
Have you tried PLANTERS, lately? Be sure to look for friendly MR. PEANUT on the 


label of every PLANTERS product. 


PLANTERS is always the word 





for peanuts 























